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READY FOR INTRODUCTION 


REVISED EDITION. 


MARTIN'S CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF 

THE UNITED STATES. . . . $0.90 

By Georce H. Martin, Su- 
pervisor of Schools, Boston. 

In its revised form, this book is entirely up 
to date, and includes all those changes which 
have recently taken place in our government, 
It is suitable for either high schools or upper 
grammar grades, and it is particularly dis- 


tinctive because of its historical method of 
treatment, its discussion of the general prin- 
cip'es of government, and the great promi- 
nence given to local government. Nowhere 
else can be found so complete an answer to 
the question, ‘“‘ How do the people of Massa- 
chusetts govern themselves ?” 


LAUGHLIN’S ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. Revised Edition. . . . . . $1.20 
By J. Laurence Lauca.in, Ph.D., Head Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Chicago. 


FLAGG’S A WRITER OF ATTIC PROSE. . 1.00 
By Isaac Fxacc, Associate Professor of Greek in the 
University of California. 


HARKNESS & FORBES’S GALLIC 
By ALBERT HARKNESS, Ph. D., LL. D, Professor Em- 
eritus, Brown University ; assisted by CHARLEs H, 
Forses, A.B., Professor of Latin, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 

LEAVITT’S OUTLINES OF BOTANY. . . $1.00 
By Ropert GREENLEAF Leavitt, A.M., of the Ames 
Botanical Laboratory. 

MELLICK’S LATIN PROSE COPIPOSITION. $0.40 
By ANNA CoLE MELLIck, A.B., Brearley School, 
New York. 

MUZZARELLI’S BRIEF FRENCH COURSE. $1.25 
By Anrotnt MuzzarELLt, Officier d’Académie, Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages and Literature, 


CLARK’S THE GOVERNIMENT. . $0.75 
By Satter Storrs CLARK. 


A unique presentation of the subject. 
The general principles of government are first 
considered and discussed, and afterwards the 
governmental principles of the city, county, 
State, and nation are taken up. The book 
tells What Government Is, and What It 
Does ; Who Does It, and How They Do It. 
Comparison is made between United States 
and other countries, and also with former 
times. A summary of the most common 
laws of business and property is also in- 
cluded. The Supplementary Work and prob. 
lems lead to personal investigation and re- 


search on the part of the student. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY. Publishers 


New YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO Boston ATLANTA 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


HABENICHT-SYDOW SERIES (Physical). 


Drawing 


Wall: 


Large, Distinct, Durable. 


EXCELSIOR SERIES (Political and Test Maps). 


Maps 


send for Catalogue. 


Cheapest ever offered in this market. 


GLOBES, BOOKS, CHARTS, ETC. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


The School Supply House, 


and Color Work. 


UPERVISORS and Teachers of Drawing are now preparing exhibits for close of 
school. Those who are looking for the most satisfactory as well as the newest 
material should consult our descriptive circulars concerning the latest additions to.our 
stock. We offer all desirable supplies for the season, includirg 


New Water Color Boxes, with large Brush 
New Water Color Crayons for Primary Work 
Beautiful New Japanese Pottery in Colors , 
The Audubon Bird Charts for Nature Work 
School Pictures in a Great Variety 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


X.Y. Oe 116--120 Summer St., Boston, Mass. BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PENS TO'SVIT ALL. ESTABLISHED IN 18€0. 
For all 8: Of all 3 With all : And all _ 
Writers Ages I<inds of Points : EKasy Writing 


Of course: 


These are all stamped . 
All Stationers have ism. 


ESTERBROOK’S. 


Worke! Camden, t t THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
The Arnold Primer : ‘ . 30 cents The First Year of Latin—Gunnison and Harley In press 


Intermediate Slant Writing Series ° 
An Intermediate Arithmetic—Pierce . 


Sketches of Great Painters—Da/lin 
Seven Great American Poets—Hart 


Asgard Stories—Foster and Cummings 


| The Modern Music Series. ‘ 
Songs of Happy Life—Eddy . 


Our First School Book— Ferris 
Essentials of Arithmetic—Sensenig and Anderson 
First Steps in the History of England—Mowry 

Stories of Heroes. (A new series of Historical Readers.) 


_ The South American Republics—Markwick and Smith 60 cents 


| The Beacon Series of Vocal Selections New issues. | 


30 cents 


60 cents of the 
Just ready 

90 cents | Wewest 
Just ready 


36 cents 


NEW YORK ; 29-88 E. 19th St. BOSTON: 219-223 Columbus Ave. CHICAGO: 378-388 Wabash Are. 


Plans for Busy Work—Arnold 50 cents 


Government: Its History and Development in the United 
States—Lansing and Jones In press 
48 cents The Best Forensic Declamations—Fspenshade . 
Freshman English and Theme-Correcting in Harvard 
College—Copeland and Rideoul . wr 
International Law—Wi/son and Tucker 
Literary Pilgrimages in New England— Bacon 
The Silver Series of Classics & 
The Silver Series of Modern Language Text - Books 


Lessons in English—Shinner and Burgert . cents 
Books A Graded List of Poems and Stories — Gilbert‘ and ° 


50 cents 


press 


30 cents 


Correspondence regarding these, or any y publications of the house, cordially invited. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA : 1328 Arch St. ATLANTA: 135 Whitehall St. SAN FRANCISCO: 319-325 Sansome St. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK, 
= Manfrs. and Importers of 

_ CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
~ and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole \venta for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 
Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


Your Vacation. 


Where will youspend it? Why not join a Select 
Party of cultured people and go to the beautiful 


and romantic 


Land of Evangeline, 
Nova Scotia? 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow's 
famous poem. 
Nova Scotia is an ideal vacation land—full of trout, 
shad, salmon, pine woods, and ozone. The nights 
are invariably cool and the air bracing. The tired 
brain-worker builds up faster than in any land we 
hve ever visited. There are all the fascinations of 
a foreign tour, including a delicious little taste of 
salt (only one night at sea). We shall cond ict two 
parties this season, one in July and one in August, 
our ninth season. If you are thinking of going to 


Nova Scotia write us. 
Prospectus on receiptof stamp. Address, Man- 
aging Editor EDUCATION,” 50 Bromfield St., 


Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 
Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 


Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Aet. BOSTON. 


HOTEL 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 
-. « ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF .. .. 


Summer Rates 


: $1.00 per Day upward. 

From Grand Central Station take 7th Ave. and 
Broad way cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE. 

From the Fall River Boats take-the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute’s walk. 

Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 

Send postal for descriptive booklet. 


W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop, 


GILLOTT’S PENS == 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E. F., 303, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
» Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 


For Vertical Writing . 1047 (Multiscript), and 1055, 'O66, 1067. 
GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, This he award ever made, and 
91 John Street, New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me a leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work, 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price, $3.50. Mass. Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


N F A Yellowstone Park 


Excursion. 


An especially low rate of $85.00 from St. Paul is offered to members of the N. E. A. 
and their friends. The ticket will include rail transportation, St. Paul or Minneapolis to 
Cinnabar and return, a double berth in Pullman standard sleeper, all necessary meals in 
dining car served table d’hote, and a complete tour of the Park for 5% days, including 
meals, lodging, and stage for that time. Every expense, St. Paul back to St. Paul, 

Only $85.00. 

The “ Teachers’ Yellowstone Special” will leave St. Paul at 10.00 P. M., July roth, 
returning to St. Paul the morning of July rgth. 

Accommodations reserved on deposit of $20.00 with C. E. Foster, District Passenger 


Agent, 279 Washington St., Boston; or CHAS. S. FEE, 
G. P. & T. Agt. Northern Pacific Ry., 
lot St. PAUL, MINy, 


ELECTRIC 
LIGHTED 
TRAINS 


The Union Pacific was the first line.to introduce Dining Cars, 
Vestibuied Gars, Steam Heat, Pintsch Light, Buffet Smoking and 
Library Cars, Tourist Cars, on Trans-Continental Trains west of 
the Missouri River. 


IT AGAIN LEADS 


by introducing an Electric Lighted train throughout, “ The Over- 
land Limited,” with Compartment Observation Cars, having Electric 
Lamps, Electric Fans, Electric Curling Iron Heaters, Telephone 
Service, etc., Dining Rooms with Electric Candelabra, Bath Rooms, 
Barber Shops, Circulating Libraries, etc. 


The cars comprising this train constitute the highest and best develop- 
ment of car construction, and of comfortable and luxurious travel. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


This famous train reaches Salt Lake City 12 hours and 
San Francisco 16 hours ahead of all competitors. 


Full information cheerfully furnished on application to 


WILLARD MASSEY, R. TENBROECK, 
N.E. F. & P. Agent, General Eastern Agent, 
176 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 287 Broadway, New York City. 


SHABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 
SHORTEST and QUICKEST ROUTE to 


SOUTHERN PINES, HAMLET, | 
PINEHURST, CHARLOTTE, 
CAMDEN, MACON, 
COLUMBIA, ATLANTA, 
SAVANNAH, MONTGOMERY, 
FLORIDA POINTS. and TEXAS POINTS. 


Double daily limited trains, leaving New York 12.10a. m and 12.55 p. m, Through Pullman Sleepers, 
Ladies’ Coaches and Cafe Dining Cars. 5 

MILEAGE TICKETS of this company’s issue, sold at $25.00 for 1,000 miles,are good from Baltimore 
via the Baltimore Steam Packet Company's boats through Norfolk, and from Washington to all points 
on its lines in the South, including Tampa, Fla,, Montgomery, Ala., and Atlanta, Ga., thus euabling the 
Tourist, Manufacturer, Farmer, anc Stock Raiser to travel ata greatly reduced cost, 
tnt locations to the Manufacturer, Home Seeker, 

Before deciding apon a location call on or write any agent of this company for full particulars. 

W.H. PLEASANTS, R, E. L. BUNCH, 
Traffic Manager, General Passenger Agent, 
General Offices: PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


JNO. T. PATRICK, J. C. HORTON, 
Chief Industrial Agent, Eastern Passenger Agent, 
Pinebluff, N. C, 1183 Broadway, New York, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION. 


The University of Chicago Press an- 
nounces the appearance of a series of pub. 
lications, entitled “Contributions to Edu- 
cation.” The authors are John Dewey, 
professor and head of the department of 
philosophy in the University of Chicago, 
and Ella Plagg Young, professor of edu- 
cation in the University of Chicago. The 
series as a whole aims to effect the union 
of educational theory and practice in dis- 
tinction from vague enthusiasm, loose ex- 
hortation, and abstract theorizing. It en- 
deavors to ‘bring the discussion of actual 
school practice to the test of the funda- 
mental principles involved. These prin- 
ciples are derived from modern psy- 
chology, and are stated in a simple and 
non-technical manner. The series will 
bring its readers into touch with what is 
vital in contemporary educational phi- 
losophy. 

The books are six in number, of which 
the first three are now ready. They are 
as follows:— 

No, 1,—‘Isolation in the School.” By 
Ella Flagg Young. 12mo,, paper, net, 50 
cents; postpaid, 55 cents. ‘ 

No. 2.—‘‘Psychology' and Social Prac- 
tice.” By John Dewey. 12mo., paper, 
net, 25 cents; postpaid, 28 cents. 

No. 3—‘“The Educational Situation.” 
By John Dewey. 12mo., paper, net, 50 
cents; postpaid, 55 cents. 

No, 4.—“‘Ethics in the School.” By Ella 

Flagg Young, 12mo., paper, net, 25 cents; 
postpaid, 28 cents, 
‘No. 5.—‘‘Psychological Aspects of the 
School Curriculum.” By John Dewey. 
12mo., paper, net, 25 cents; postpaid, 28 
cents. 

No. 6.—“Types of Modern Educational 
Theory,” By Ella Flagg Young. 12mo., 
paper, net, 25 cents; postpaid, 28 cents. 

The series, 12mo., paper, sent to the 
same address, net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.75. 
The University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


SEABOARD INTFRCHANGEABLE 
MILEAGE TICKET. 


Seaboard Air Line railway has placed 
on sale 1,000-mile tickets at $25, which 
tickets are good over its entire system, 
and also over the lines of its important 
connections, representing in all approxi- 
mately 15,000 miles. 4 

Full information as to these tickets may 
be obtained upon application to any agent 
or representative of the company. 


10 THE CONVENTION ! 
National Educational Assoc’t, 


“MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
July 7-11, 


via the 
CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY. 


The World’s Most Famous Train, 


“The Pioneer Limited” 


runs via 
“The St. Paul Road” 
Route of the Government Fast Mail Train. 


SEVEN PRINCIPAL ROUTES 
BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and MINNEAPOLIS. 


Convention excursion tickets will be good, going 
and returniug, via any of the above and severa! 
other attractive routes which afford a great vari- 
ety of scenery, reach the most important towns in 
the Northwest, the Wisconsin ‘Lake Region,” the 
** Dells” of the Wisconsin River, and include athree 
hundred mile trip along the Mississippi River. 

Illustrated circular, with time tables, maps, and 
general information, including details as to excur- 
sion rates, dates of sale, and other conditions, will 
be sent on applicativn to 

F. A. MILLER, 


General Passenger Agent, 
tf CHICAGO, ILL. 


La France 


Only French Review in America. Third year. 
Endorsed by all lovers of good literature in French. 
Edited by P.G. pe LA RocuELLE. $1.00 per year. 
Send for sample copy. 

110-120 Boy/ston St., Boston. 
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Vol. LV. 


BOSTON, NEW ORK & CHICAGO, MAY 


22 1902. 


Number 21. 


Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . . $2.50 @ year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 ee 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 ne 
Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, . . . . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
20 Pemberton Square, 43 K. 19th Street. 203 Michigan Ave. 


CATHARINE GOGGINAND MARGARET HALEY. 
The hour is come, the harvest fields are white, 
God’s work lies waiting for our faltering hands. 
And ever in such hour a Leader stands 
Among his people, for their guiding light. 


One clothed in Justice, patient, gentle, wise, 
With strength of fruitful deeds wrought silently; 
The full and even light of Charity, 

The calm of Fate accepted in her eyes. 


And one with white soul passionate, athrill 
With eager search for all-compelling Truth,— 
Instinct with vigor of eternal youth, 

Urged on to danger by a selfless will. 


By these our labor shall be shaped, and grow, 
Impelled by stainless truth, and wisely wrought, 
Till from our striving others shall be taught, 

And blessing to the. unborn children flow. 
Chicago, April 26, 1902. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Hupparp: Interest a person in useful 
ciiployment and you are transforming Chaos into 
Cosmos. 

C. Hanrorp Henperson: Education is the out- 
ward visible result of an inner experience or it is the 
movement of the inner experience itself. 

KarHarinE Hoven, Springfield, S. D.: Let us 
not teach the law of the “Survival of the Fittest,” 
but rather the fitting of everybody to survive. 

Jane Appams, Hull House, Chicago: We are 
gradually requiring'of the educator that he shall free 


‘the powers of each man ard connect him with the 


rest of life, 

SureRINTtENDENT C. L. Hunt, Clinton, Mass: The 
purpose of the school system is, or should be, to fur. 
nish the completest possible education for all entitled 
to its advantages. 

SUPERINTENDENT J. J. ALuison, Joliet, With 
the publie library, the school working library, and 
the supplementary readers, no child will lack the 
best of the world’s thought. 

Arkansas Scuoot JoukNAL: The tax-payer who 
is continually grumbling at the cost of education 
should bear in mind that we must have schools or 
jails, and that the cheaper of the two are schools. 

SuPERINTENDENT C. C. Hugues, Alameda, Cal.: 
In selecting teachers, it matters little from what col- 
lege or school they graduate, knowledge is inci- 
dental; they must have that, but the requirement 
that means most to the schools and to the pupils is 
right individuality and right personality — that 
which combines to make the real teacher, 

Surerintenpent J. H. VAN Sickie, Baltimore: 
The ability to make plans; the resourcefulness 
which enables one to find or devise means to carry 
out one’s plans; and, finally, the persistence which 
holds one to the undertaking till the work or project 
is completed, are qualities sadly lacking in the aver- 
age man. In other words, the great lack is execu- 
tive ability. Can the schools do any more than they 
are now doing to cultivate it ? 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 


Scranton has elements of educational interest far 
beyond one’s expectations. Three days there in 
April are among the most satisfactory in many .a 
month. The auditorium in the high school building 
is itself exceptionally attractive, and even in these 
days of professional zeal, one does not expect the 
unflagging attention of an entire corps as was there 
evidenced. ‘The place they gave music, and the part 
the teachers themselves took in the musical part of 
the week’s program, had not a little to do with the 
spirit of the meeting. Then the devotion of the 
special teachers, training teachers, kindergartners, 
and others, to the exercises was an inspiration. 
When these are indifferent all goes badly. Of 
course the superintendent is always the vital factor 
in determining the loyalty and largely the interest 
of the rank and file of the force, but whatever the 
cause, it is a delight to have a few days with several 
hundred earnest city teachers. 


Chester. Pennsylvania enjoys advantages for 
teaching geography far greater than any other state. 
The Commercial Museum of Philadelphia, the grand- 
est organization in America for “source work” in 
American geography, and in commercial and indus- 


~ trial history, has been ready to provide free, to cities 


and towns in the state, photographs, samples, and 
illustrative materials such as are not available else- 
where in the United States at any cost. Unfortu- 
nately, this generous offer has been practically with- 
drawn because the state legislature failed to meet its 
opportunity, but Chester was one of the cities that 
took advantage of the offer so promptly as to equip 
itself better than any city I have known for the 
teaching of geography. 

“To him that hath shall be given” is nowhere 
better exemplified than here where the possession 
of numerous photographs and samples of process 
products ‘in manufactures of various kinds has 
aroused the friends of the schools to unwonted devo- 
tion through which have come many gifts of a sim- 
ilar nature. 

Chester has taken much pride in her school build- 
ings for many years, but never anythiug to compare 
with her pride in the elegant new high school house, 
made of local stone of exceptional beauty. No ex- 
pense has been spared in architectural skill, in con- 
venience, adornment, or in furnishings. 

Chester is wealthy, and, fortunately, her wealth is 
to a large extent in the hands of public-spirited men 
and women. All this provides a generous educa- 
tional spirit. 

For nearly twenty years Chester was highly 
favored in the superintendency of Mr. Foster, a 
native of Boston, a graduate of a New England col- 
lege, a man prominent in educational work in Maine 
and Massachusetts for many years prior to his se- 
lection for Chester. In his retirement to enjoy 
foreign and American travel, and comparative 
leisure, he was succeeded by Mr. Yocum, who is one 
of the best producis-of recent scholarship along 
modern professional lines, which signifies much in a 
city of her wealth and educational aspiration. 

Derry, N. H. Pinkerton of Derry is one of the 
few New England academies that is so administered 
that with its endowment it has neither stringency 
nor anxiety. Its beautiful building is adequate, and 
its appointments modern. Its constituency is 
largely local, reaching into all the towns from the 
Merrimack to the sea, and from the border towns in 
Massachusetts to the chain of cities from Ports- 
mouth to Concord. The administration of Prin- 
cipal N. 8. Bingham has been a continuous success. 
The permanancy of the faculty has been an import- 
ant element of Pinkerton’s success. There is no 
stronger work in science, the classics, mathematics, 


or literature in any of the secondary schools than is 
done here. 


Fall River. A fadless city does not make as 
much of a sensation as one of the other kind, but it 
is a relief and comfort to be in a city that has al- 
ways had wholesome schools and has always been 
interesting. Fall River with her large constituency 
of mill operatives has also many men of wealth who 
reside in the city and take an active part in public 
affairs. ‘The schools, as well as the churches, are the 
gainers thereby. Fall River has always had upon 
the school board men who were leaders in the com- 
munity. There has always been a superintendent of 
superior ability and outside influence, while the high 
school has been fortunate in its principal and 
teachers. ‘The grammar schools have had scholarly 
leadership, and the training school has been finst- 
class. Without seeking national reputation, Fall 
River has always had the highest respect of those 
who have known her work and her professional 
workmen. 


Meriden, N. H. Beautiful for situation is Kim- 
ball Union Academy, poised on the brow of a grace- 
ful hill, smiling her benediction upon Blue Moun- 
tain park at her feet, in whose 25,000 acres roam 
more buffalo than in the whole Rocky Mountain 
region, as many deer, elk, and moose as in the 
Adirondacks, and more hedgehogs than in the 
Alleghenies. 

It is a privilege to stroll among the elms and 
maples beneath which have walked so many men 
now eminent in medicine and law, in pulpit and 
press, as merchants and ministers. “West 
Lebanon,” seven miles away, still stands idle, the 
one eminent abandoned New England academy, 
while Kimball Union with her nearly 100 young men 
and half as many young women, is every way pros- 
perous, though the anareME, © of $25,000 is slight 
assistance. 

It costs but $130 for the aristocrat to attend the 
academy, including board, tuition, and charge for 
“extras,” while nearly half the students are on the 
$100 plan, which means that by working an hour a 
day they can get through on $105, including 
“extras.”’ There are students from fifteen states at 
Kimball Union this winter. Ernest R. Woodbury, 
the principal, is one of the youngest men that has 
ever presided over her destinies, and one of the most 
progressive men who have chosen the New England 
Academy as their mission. 


VISITIN.i CHICAGO SCHOOLS.—(1.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT CHARLES W. BICKFORD, 
Manchester, N. H. 


Chicago is, in point of population, the second city 
in the United States; in regard to area, miles of 
streets, sewers, etc., it is the first. Its population in 
1901 was 2,080,000; its school enrollment, 262,738. 


Think of it, the school children in one city being — 


more than sixty per cent. of the total population of 
the state of New Hampshire! Greater New York’s 
enrollment of children is 523,419,—111,000 more 
than the population of the Granite state. The cost 
per pupil for 1901 was $32.14; that of New York, 
$37.95. 

Its school system is vast and intricate. The 
board of education is composed of twenty-one mem- 
bers elected for a term of three years each, one-third 
of the same retiring annually. This board is divided 
into the customary sub-committees, on school man- 
agement, buildings and grounds, finance, ete., and 
also into fourteen district committees, each having 
charge of from twelve to twenty schools. When the 
fact that most of the full grade grammar schools 
have from twenty-six to thirty rooms, and employ a 
corresponding number of teachers, the magnitude of 
the system begins to be apprehended. 

_The board employs certain permanent business 
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officials, business manager, chief engineer, an auditof, 
a superintendent of supplies, and an attorney. 

In administering the work of instruction, there 
are employed a superintendent, an assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of high schools, another assistant 
superintendent in connection with elementary 
schools, a superintendent of compulsory education, 
a superintendent of parental schools, eight district 
superintendents, supervisors and their assistants in 
the special branches,—modern languages, drawing, 
singing, physical culture, manual traihing, of schools 
for the deaf, and for the blind. 

It maintains to train its teachers, the Chicago 
normal school, with that great leader, Arnold Tomp- 
kins, as principal. Its enrollment is between six 
and seven hundred. Instruction is given by a 
faculty of ten men and twenty-two women, and the 
cost to the city per pupil is $84.76. 

Fifteen high schools, each including within its 
district a certain number of the elementary schools, 
provide for secondary instruction in the city; 10,565 
pupils are enrolled in these schools, the majority of 
them being between fourteen and eighteen years of 
age. ‘The number graduating is about five per cent. 
of the number entering; i. e., of the number that 
entered grade I. in 1889-1890, five per cent. gradu- 
ated in 1900-1901, practically the same as in eastern 
cities. Fifteen principals, 159 male teachers, and 
195 female, a total of 369, are employed in teaching 
in the various higher institutions. 

The exact number of elementary: schools I am un- 
able to state. I think it is about 236, although there 
are employed 242 male and female principals, the 
latter slightly preponderating; 13,700 pupils are ac- 
commodated in rented rooms, through failure of the 
municipality to provide sufficient buildings; and 
17,357 attend school but half of each day. These 
are children in the first year of school. This idea is 
gaining ground eyen in municipalities where the ac- 
cominodations are ample, and it is maintained that 
the children advance quite as rapidly as these who 
attend two sessions daily. 

The city maintains hindergartens in eighty-nine 
school buildings, 147 without them. 
kindergarten has a long waiting list. These schgols 
have generally been established in the d’stricis hav- 


are 


ing a large foreign population, and their utility has 
beén great, in that they have taught the voung¢s. 
children the English language, thus beginning their 
Americanization at the right time, and enabling 
them at least to save a year upon entering the public 
schools. 

There are in the city seventy-one manual training 
centres enrolling over 14,000 pupils, eleven cooking 
centres with twenty-three teachers of cooking and 
sewing, instructing over 10,000 pupils in these 
household arts. 

In 1900, instruction for blind children was fur- 
nished at three centres in the city, and a school for 
crippled children has been in operation since 1899. 

In her evening schools, between 9,000 and 10,000 
are enrolled, and 253 teachers employed. The city 
also encourages and assists in maintaining vacation 
schools. 

During the past twenty years, every movement for 
broadening the basis of education has been tried on 


a more or less extended seale in the schools of 
Chicago. Let me briefly recapitulate these move- 
ments as shown by her acts. She has maintained 


evening schools (nothing new), a teachers’ training 
school, a normal school, manual training school, a 
house of correction, parental school, has taught 
modern languages in elementary schools, established 
a college preparatory school, introduced physical cul- 
ture, drawing, music, sewing, household arts; estab- 
lished kindergartens, schools for deaf and blind; has 
begun medical fnspection in schools; has instituted 
scientific child study; has provided libraries for 
pupils, text-books for indigent pupils, and paid for 
the transportation of crippled children. 

The masters of a number of her schools maintain 
a Projection Club, as it is called, whose aim is to as- 
sist teaching by the use of the stereopticon. A 
school becomes a member upon payment of $25, and 
is represented at the meetings by the master. The 
organization possesses oyer three thousand slides 
covering geography, history, art, and the industries 


of the country. A number of towns might, with us, 
unite for the same purpose. It it is impossible to 
obtain a stereopticon, a solar lantern is not difficult 
to make nor expensive. 

The board of education has been alive to the 
necessity of providing school libraries and the city 
has, for the past ten years, expended an average of 
$26,000 per year for this purpose. Nearly 80,000 
“ases were investigated by the medical officers of the 
school board, over 5,000 case of contagious diseases 
were discovered, and the pupils excluded temporarily 
from school. The diseases ranged from diphtheria 
and smallpox to one ease of pediculosis. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length upon the 
organization and size of the system that something 


of its magnitude may be realized. In addition, | 
think we may safely infer that, among so many 
teachers, about 6,000 all told, there are vast differ- 
ences in capability and fitness for the work in which 
they are engaged. It will naturally follow that some 
districts and schools are much superior to others, 
and that anything like general uniformity will be 
lacking. That is one of the impressions that 
Chicago schools have left upon me, that there is as 
great a difference between various districts as there 
is between different towns in the state of Massachu- 
setts. In company with others, it has been my 
privilege to visit seven out of the multitude of her 
schools—two of them high schools, the others 
grammar. 


INDUSTRIAL WORK AT THE HYANNIS 
(MASS.) STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


BY W. A; BALDWIN, PRINCIPAL. 

There has been, for a long time, a strong and 
growing sentiment amung our most intelligent people 
that the edueation of the schools is not sufticier tly 
practical. The best thought of the common pec- 
ple is usually not far’ irom right, and sooner 
or later the demanl of the people must be 
heeded. All through the country attempts are being 
made to meet this demand. The fact is being recog- 
nized that the child must be prepared for life by 


relation of the newer and older forms of school work. 

Of several lines of work taken up this year in the 
school, the two which will perhaps serve best to il- 
lustrate this relation are the work of the “garden 
class” in the grammar grades, and the work which 
has for its centre the play house in the primary 
grades. The school garden was discussed in the 
Journal of Education for April 3, 1902. 

The present article will have to do with the work 
which centred about the play house. 

This play house was constructed in the manual 
training room at the normal school, in such a man- 
ner as to contain the principal rooms of a house. 
Tlie children have made things with which to fur- 
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learning to live. Life in school must be natural, 
many-sided, and harmonious. Life at school must 
be related to life at home, on the street, in the field, 
and in the various human activities of the village. 
Typical occupations are being gradually introduced 
into the school so that through these the children 
may come into live personal contact with the kinds 
of things which they need to know and to be able to 
do. 

The forms of industrial work now in the school 
are: Sewing, weaving, carpentering, hammock-mak- 
ing, basketry, hat-making, gardening, darning, and 
bed-making. 

Pupils have bought seeds, materials for hammocks, 
baskets, and similar things, and have sold produce. 
They have banked money and paid bills with checks, 
learning how to make and use all necessary business 
forms. 

Qn pleasant days the children go out in groups 
with their teachers to study the various things in 
nature which will help them to understand what they 
read in their geographies and books of travel about 
similar things in other parts of the world. 

Now it is important to notice how the newer forms 
of school work come to supplement the older, or the 


HOUSE—FURNISHED BY THE PRIMARY 


DEPARTMENT, 


nish this house. The pupils of the lower grades 
have been studying the homes of other children of 
other lands and comparing their own homes with 
these, noting striking points of resemblance and 
difference in the kinds of house, the furnishings, and 
the clothing, and making such inferences regarding 
the reasons for the variations as their age and ex- 
perience enable them to make. 

The children of the first grade have been studying 
about Hiawatha, and they compare their own home, 
the Hyannis home with its furnishings, with the In- 
dian home and its simple but necessary utensils. 
They are delighted to compare their food and cloth- 
ing with his, their games and nursery stories with 
those which Hiawatha was taught by old Nokomis. 

In a similar manner they have studied about the 
little Esquimo and his home life. 

The second grade children have studied the more 
striking features of the industrial and social life of 
the Esquimo, the Indian, the Dutch, the Japanese, 
and the Chinese children, always using their own ex- 
perience as a basis of comparison. 

The third grade children have studied the home 
life of the Dutch, Swiss, and Mexiean children. 

The fourth grade pupils have been very much in- 
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terested in Robinson Crusoe and the things which 
he found necessary for his home. 

It is easy for the thoughtful person to see how 
such work as this appeals to the little children. The 
teacher is continually asking him to tell about things 
of which he knows from experience and which he de- 
lights to talk about, especially when he is asked to 
compare his own house with the snow house of the 

‘squimo boy or the tent of the Arab boy, or his 
leather shoes with the wooden shoes of the Dutch boy, 

As the children study about these things they are 
learning to read and spell and use properly the com- 
mon words connected with their everyday life, and 
kindred technical words connected with the life in 
other parts of the world. ‘hus their vocabulary, 
spoken and written, is growing hand in hand with 
the broadening of the horizon of their understand- 
ing. Not only the pictures and stories found in the 
children’s books, but many others are provided by 
the teachers. Sometimes, too, the teacher takes the 
children over to the normal school, where they are 
treated to a talk, supplemented "by stereopticon lan- 
tern slides. 

To those who understand children it is not sur- 
prising that they desire to represent those things 
about which they are enthusiastic in some other 
form than in words. They wish to do something 
with their hands,—to draw, to paint, to eut out, to 
model in clay, to weave, to sew, and to do many other 
things. This natural demand, which may be seen in 
every normal child, we try to satisfy by allowing him 
to attempt to represent some of these things about 
which he is coming to know. This is where our in- 
dustrial training comes in, as a means of expressing 
some ideas which the child already has and of gain- 
ing more and clearer ideas. 

Some of the things which were made were used 
for furnishing the play house, and every child was 
anxious to make something fit to go into that play 
house. Rugs and portieres were made in the first 
grade, furniture of tag board* and mats of raffia 
in the second and third, and the fourth grade ehil- 
dren wove blankets and straw floor matting, made 
baskets, painted walls of the house, designed wall 
paper and stained floors. It is inspiring to see how 
enthusiastically the children work, how they love to 
do things and to do them well, how much patience 
and persistence is being developed, and how happy 
they are. 

Now these two lines of work which have been de- 


scribed are fairly typical of the kinds of work which 


we are trying to do and the ways in which we are 
putting new life into the older lines of work through 
the new. 

It may be well to state that no new experiments 
are being tried. For although some of this work is 
new to the schools of this vicinity, nothing is being 
introduced which has not been tried and been proved 
valuable in other places. The principles upon which 
this work is based have been recognized as true by 
leading educators for nearly a century. We are try- 
ing to do our part toward adapting these principles 
to the needs of the children of Hyannis and the 
Cape. The manual and industrial training which 
ovr fathers got on the farm, along the shore, and on 
the sailing vessel, was invaluable. Fortunate are 
the children who still have the same kind of oppor- 
tunities for growth in their own homes. Few of our 
children, however, now receive any training at home 
which takes the place of that old-fashioned New 
England “bringing up.” The school must, therefore, 
furnish the best possible substitute, along with such 
training in literature, history, séience, art, and kin- 
dred subjects as the best schools have been afford- 
ing. The former furnishes the best kind of a 
foundation in personal experiences, and the latter 
furnishes a superstructure which reaches out to the 
whole world, present, past, and future. 

Probably no one would claim that the home edu- 
cation of the country boy alone insured success, for 
many country boys have not succeeded. But when 


the country boy, not satsified with the narrow range 
of his country life, has gone out into the broader 
life through travel or reading and study, has used 
the ideas here gained, the habits here formed, and 
the character here built up, as a basis, a foundation 
upon which to build, what glorious specimens of 


manhood have resulted! ‘The Cape reckons many 
such among her sons. 

The industrial work which is here described takes 
time and the school hours of the Hyannis training 
schoo! have been extended forty-five minutes per day 


“so that plenty of time may be afforded for this with- 


out taking time formerly devoted to other subjects. 
The attitude of the teachers and pupils toward this 
work may be inferred from the fact that they are 


happy to stay longer in school, and that the pupils 
beg to be allowed to take work home, 

Now it seems to me that the home should do all it 
can for the child, then the school should take him 
and recognizing what the home has done and is do- 
ing, should build upon this, supplementing and 
rounding out each individual child, helping him to 
discover his own powers and to make the most of 
himself, 
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LITERATURE IN THE SCHOOLS. 


BY KATUARINE LEE BATES, WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


At the beginning of this twentieth century, we 
find, here in the United States, English literature 
firmly established as a college subject. In 1894 the 
Chicago Dial published a series of some twenty arti- 
cles, afterward re-issued as a volume in Heath’s 
Pedagogical Library, upon the teaching of English 
in American colleges and universities. Each article 
was written by a professor of English in one of the 
institutions represented. ‘These comprised the old 
foundations (for American dates) of Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, the University of Pennsylvania, Amherst, 
Lafayette and the University of Virginia; the lead- 
ing state universities of the New West, Michigan, 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska and California; and certain lusty outgrowths 
of modern philanthropy, Cornell, Leland Stanford, 
Johns Hopkins, Chicago, Wellesley. 

The editor of the Dial, William Morton Payne, 
in his introduction to the twenty articles as collected 
in book form, says:— 

‘The study of these reports shows the existence, 
in most of our colleges, of a well-marked differentia- 
tion of literature from linguistics, In many of the 
cases, indeed, there is no equally distinct differentia- 
tion of rhetoric from the other two departments. * * 
One need have no quarrel with either the science of 
linguistics or the art of rhetoric to be pursuaded that 
neither of the two should be permitted to masquer- 
ade as the study of literature. It is gratifying to 
find that the distinction is both made and observed 
in nearly all of the institutions under consideration.” 

But when rhetoric and linguistics are eliminated, 
there remains, in the opinion of certain critics, noth- 
ing that can properly be made the subject of direet 
instruction or of direct study. “I can see,” a 
puzzled philologist declared a few years ago, “how it 
may be work to write a book—some books; but f do 
not at all understand how it can be considered work 
to read a book.” 

We freely admit that the best values of literature 
cannot be taught. We do not claim to summon the 
ineffable vision to our classrooms; we claim to make 
an intellectual approach to the ultimate secret of art. 
very masterpiece has an historical environment, a 
relation to past and future. Its place in the line of 
development, the contemporary influences — that 
affected it, its individual form and structure may, in 
a measure, be apprehended through well-directed 
study. It has an intellectual content, which calls 
for intellectual analysis; but it. has also a mystery 
of passion, an apocalypse of imagination, of which 
those who feel them most deeply must needs speak 
least fluently. We have plenty of class-room ap- 
paratus, bibliographies, comparative tables, systems 
of prosody, plot diagrams, literary maps, but all this 
is much like besieging dreamland with a battering- 
ram. What the teacher cares for most earnestly in 
the drama under discussion finds no lecture utter- 
ance. The student who has learned the precious- 
ness of poetry can render no logical account of the 
process. “When thou makest a voyage to the stars,” 
said the Egyptian proverb, “go thou blindfolded; and 
earry not a sword, but the sandals of thy youth.” 

Students who propose to specialize in English lit- 
erature should make their beginnings at home and 
in the nursery. Tlave the children learn by heart, 
poetry and prose, the best and all they will. Keep 
the Sunday papers from them and the nickel maga- 
zines: but let Beatrice be as real to them as Martha 
Washington, Galahad as familiar as Columbus. 
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Read Scott with them, and Shakespeare. Save 


them, in those sensitive first years, from the flood of 
weak and worthless books. Every hour spent in 
reading trash is not merely so much time wasted, it 
is so much fineness blunted, so much dignity of mind 
debased. 

jut the supremely precious opportunity falls to 
the schools; most of all, to the primary and gram- 
mar grades. The high school work is more or less 
under the shadow of college examination. It begins 
to smell of method and system. ‘The required “‘pre- 
paratory texts’ present for somewhat formal study 
notable examples of the lyric, the novel, the essay, 
the oration, the drama. But the earlier work is free, 
and the younger hearts are fresh. Happy is the 
teacher to whose lot it falls to wander through the 
ever-fragrant paths of classic song and story with a 
group of eager, responsive boys and girls. 

I am glad to believe that school superintendents 
are more and more alive to the value of this phase of 
education. Surely the culture of the imagination is 
no less important than the culture of memory and 


the reasoning power. That childhood is poor which . 


has not for friends many of« the goodly company 
represented by Hector, Achilles, Roland, Sigurd, My 
Cid, Don Quixote, Lancelot, Robin Hood, Percy, the 
Douglas, Gulliver, Puck, Rip Van Winkle, and Alice 
in Wonderland. College classrooms, where Dante 
and Spencer, Goethe and Coleridge are taught, 
speedily feel the difference between minds nourished, 
from babyhood up, on myths of Olympus and myths 
of Asgard, Hans Christian Andersen, old ballads, 
the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” the “Arabian Nights,” the 
“Alhambra,” and minds which are still strangers to 
fairyland and hero-land, and all the dreamlands of 
the world’s inheritance. . Minds. of this latter de- 
scription come almost as barbarians to the study of 
poetry, deaf to its music, and blind to its visions. 
They are in a foreign clime. In the larger college 
of life, no less, is felt the lack of an early initiation 
into literature. A practical people in a practical 
age, we need the grace of fable to balance our fact, 
the joy of poetry to leaven our prose. Something of 
the sort we are bound to have, and if familiarity in 
childhood with the eclassie tone has not armed us 


against the cheap, the flimsy, the corrupt in fiction, - 


we fall easy victims to the book of the hour. We be- 
come the sport of those mocking elves who give dry 
leaves for gold. 

As life goes on, we forget much of our later learn- 
ing, but we never forget the contents of those well- 
thumbed readers of our childhood. There was little 
that could be called classie in the series of calico- 
covered volumes, each, as by natural process of 
growth, a trifle taller and stouter than its pre- 
decessor, through which I stumbled up from the 
coarse print to the fine, from the short words to the 
long, but the pages impressed themselves upon my 
memory no less inexorably. The children of to-day, 
whose reading books are tending to become such 
brief and simple masterpieces as “Rab and His 
Friends,” and “The King of the Golden River,” 
with well-sifted collections of ballads and lyries, are 
more fortunate. A great and beautiful responsibil- 
ity rests upon you, directors of our Massachusetts 
schools, who have it in your power to select for the 
lifelong companionship of human minds the purest, 
sweetest, noblest utterances in the English tongue. 
It is much, says the poet, 

‘* for even an hour 
To hold possession of the height 
Of nameless pathos and delight;” , 


but the hour of childhood is immortal. 
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PROMOTING TO THE 1IGH SCHOOL. 


BY DR. EDWARD BROOKS, PHILADELPHIA. 

1. In New York City pupils are promoted from 
the elementary schools to the high schools on a certi- 
ficate of graduation from the grammar schools. 

2. In Chicago promotions are made on the 
recommendation of the principals of the grammar 
schools: pupils not thus recommended may be ex- 
amined by the superintendent of schools. 

3. In Cincinnati the “upper half” of the pupils 
of the highest grammar grades are promoted on 
their class records, and the “lower half” on an ex- 
amination by the faculty of the high school. 

4. In St. Louis pupils are promoted to the high 
school on an examination by the faculty of the high 
school, the questions being prepared by the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

5. In Baltimore admissions into the high school 
are made on the certificate of the principals of the 
gramniar schools; pupils who do not obtain this 
certificate may be examined for admission by the 
superintendent of schools. Pupils in the high 
school not found qualified are returned to the gram- 
mar schools for further preparation. 

6. In Brooklyn, New York, seventy-five per cent. 
of the average promotion of pupils in any school 
who have passed the last two examinations are pro- 
moted without examination, the remainder being 
promoted on an examination conducted by the 
superintendent of schools. Until within two years 
all candidates for the high school were examined by 
the superintendent. 

7. In Jersey City pupils are admitted into the 
. high school on a certificate of graduation from the 
grammar schools with an average of seventy-five per 
cent. during the last school term of the school. 

8. In Denver pupils are admitted into the high 
schools when certified by the principals of the gram- 
mar schools without inquiry as to how the principal 
reaches his conclusion. When such judgment is 
questioned by the parent a formal examination is 
permitted to be conducted by the principal of the 
high school. 

%. In Providence, R. I., pupils are admitted into 
the high school on a diploma from the grammar 
school, such diploma being determined by a com- 
bination of class record and an examination by the 
principal of the grammar school. Pupils failing to 
obtain this diploma are allowed to try an examina- 
tion by the superintendent. 

10. In Springfield, Mass., promotions are made 
upon a certificate of the grammar masters; pupils 
not receiving this certificate have the privilege of 
an examination by the superintendent of schools. 

11. In Trenton, New Jersey, pupils obtaining a 
certain record in the grammar schools are promoted 
without an examination. Those failing to obtain 
this record, and yet are above a cerfain lower stand- 
ard, may be examined for promotion. 

12. In Cleveland, Ohio, all graduates from the 
grammar school are entitled to enter the high 
schools. Such graduation is determined by the com- 
bined average of class record and an examination 
prepared by the superintendent. Pupils admitted 
into the high schoo] found unprepared may be re- 
turned to the grammar schools. 

13. In St. Paul, Minn., admissions into the 
higher schools are determined by the class records 
combined with the result of an examination by the 
principal. Those not thus promoted may be exam- 
ined for promotion by the superintendent of schools. 

These statements indicate that while details differ 
the practice of many other cities is to exempt a por- 
tion of the grammar pupils from a general examina- 
tion by the superintendent, and to examine only 
those whose standing in their classes makes their fit- 
ness to enter the higher schools doubtful. The sev- 
eral methods that have obtained in this country may 
be classified under three general heads. 

One of these is to have the qualifications of the 
#xrammar school pupils to enter the higher school 
determined by an examination conducted by the 
faculties of the higher schools. 

A second method is that the qualifications for 
promotion shall be determined by the principals and 


teachers of the elementary schools, either by exam- 
ination or by the records of the pupils in the grade 
during the last year. In some cities pupils are 
graduated from the grammar schools, and certificates 
of graduation entitle them to enter the higher 
school without examination. In one or two cities 
pupils who enter the higher schools in this manner 
and are not found qualified for the work, are, at the 
end of a certain number of months, returned to the 
grammar grades for more thorough preparation. 

A third method employed in a number of cities is 
to admit to the higher schools without examination 
all pupils who have attained’a certain high standing 
in their classes, and to determine by examination the 
qualifications of all applicants for admission. 

The last commends itself most strongly to my 
judgment. It is absolutely fair in its provisions; it 
holds out an incentive to and confers a reward upon 
pupils who have been attentive and industrious dur- 
ing the year; it relieves large numbers of pupils 
from the nervous strain of an examination; it en- 
courages better methods of instruction and training 
by teachers and principals; and it satisfies reason- 
able parents who may be unwilling to accept the 
judgment of teachers or the records of the school._— 
Report. 


ZOOLOGICAL TALKS. (11) 


BY ELLEN VELVIN, F. Z. S. 


THE SQUIRREL. 

You all know the pretty little gray American 
squirrel which runs and scampers about the woods 
and coppices, darting from tree to tree with marvel- 
ous quickness, and glancing about with its quick, 
bright little eyes always on the lookout for danger 
or enemies. 

The squirrel is one of the most active little ani- 
mals in the world, and is able to spring such long 
distances and at such a height, that one would think 
it would be dashed to pieces at any moment. But 
not a bit of it. The squirrel is very sure-footed, 
and rarely makes a false step; if it should by any 
chance lose its foothold, it spreads out its legs and 
furry, bushy tail, drops lightly to the ground and 
bounds away again, as though nothing had happened. 

If you have ever seen this little animal run, you 
will have noticed that its movement is something be- 
tween a hop and a gallop; it can cover the ground 
very quickly, but it is much more at home in the 
branches and trunks of trees. It is extremely diffi- 
eult to kill a squirrel in its wild state, for it has such 
wonderfully quick eyesight, and is always so much 
on the alert that it scents danger in a moment, and 
will hop behind a tree or a branch with such agility, 
that nothing can be seen of it beyond an occasional 
glimpse of its bright little eyes, or the tip of its 
bushy tail. 

Squirrels are very domesticated, and having once 
made their home in a tree, stay in it year after year. 
The parent squirrels share the same nest, which is 
carefully made of leaves, moss, grass, little twigs, 
hairs, feathers, odd scraps of wool which the sheep 
kindly leave on the hedges for them, and anything 
else that comes in their way, and which they con- 
sider will make the nest warm and comfortable. 

The whole is woven so carefully and neatly to- 
gether that no rain can get into it, and it is so firmly 
wedged into some forked branches that no wind ean 
blow it away, and here they bring up their various 
families with the greatest care. 

The nest is prepared in the spring, and whén the 
young squirrels appear in the summer, the parents 
take care of them until the following spring, when 
they are made to go out and get their own living. 

But the autumn is the busiest time of the year for 
squirrels, for then they collect and lay up their 
stores for the winter, and very hard work it appears 
to be. Their chief food consists of nuts, acorns, 
beechnuts, corn, and all kinds of seeds, and these 
little creatures may be seen scampering about and 
taking all sorts of treasures to their various stores. 

Not a single unsound, worm-eaten, or empty nut 
does the squirre] ever store; he looks them all care- 


fully over beforehand, using his funny little feet to 
turn and twist them about, and examining them all 
over with his keen little eyes. Then, when he is 
quite sure that he has some nice, sound wholesome 


- nuts, or any other dainty in the shape of food, he 


trots off with it and hides it in all sorts of little clefts 
and crannies near the tree in which he has his home. 

Now the squirrel has a wonderful memory, and 
although he has his store houses round his home in 
all sorts of holes, nooks, and crannies, he never, by 
any chance, forgets where he has put them. And 
when the snow comes and covers all his hiding places 
with a soft white mantle, making everything look 
much alike, the squirrel is not in the least uneasy, 
but when he, or his wife and family, want something 
for dinner, trots off lightly and nimbly to one of his 
store houses scratches away the snow, and then 
scampers home again with some dainty. 

One of the prettiest sights in nature is to see a 
squirrel eat a nut. He takes the nut daintily in his 
fore paws, nips the end of the shell off with his sharp 
teeth, takes out the kernel, and stripping the husk, 
crunches it with an air of great enjoyment. 


HOME STUDY, 


BY SUPERINTENDENT H. W. FOSTER, 
South Orange, N. J. 


No home study is to be required of classes below 
the sixth grade, except under special circumstances 
requiring the sanction of the superintendent. In 
the sixth vear one-half hour may be required; in the 
seventh year, three-quarters of an hour; in the eighth 
year, one hour; in the ‘high school, one and one-half 
hours. In grades below the sixth, exceptional cases 
may require home work for a time to adjust pupils 
to the grade work; in other grades extra work may 
sometimes be necessary. Home tasks must require 
only such work as pupils are prepared to accomplish 
independently. One of the purposes justifying home 
study is to cultivate the sense of personal responsi- 
bility, and power to accomplish tasks independently. 
In higher grades, home work is necessary to accom- 
plish the amount of progress reasonably to be ex- 
pected of healthy pupils of that age.—Report. 


EXAMPLES FROM PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ARITHMETIC.* 


I’ind the increase or decrease in the earnings of 
the following railroads for the first week of August, 
1899, over the first week of August, 1898:— 


199, 1898. 

Pittsburg & Western: 

First week August........... Seas $64,934 $65,115 
Norfolk & Western: 

First week August............... ‘ 270,086 215,392 
Ohio River: 

First week August.......... 28,€39 22,780 
Rio Grande Western: 

First week August.......... 60,800 44,600 


The taxes on $100 property for the year 1899, for 
the different towns in the city of Chicago, were as 
follows:— 


lind the difference between the tax on $100 prop- 
erty in West Chicago and in the other towns of 
Chicago. 

The following is the statement of the total cost 
and the net returns of a peach orchard in Maryland 
for a period of ten years:— 


Net returns for peach sales.......... errerre $46,361.07 
Interest ...... 2,520.90 
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The wholesale price of a dressed beef weighing 
sv0 pounds is given in the following table:— 


Forequarters: Hindquarters: 
Roast 786 16% Round ...... 180 9 
Chuck .......210 6% 24 3 
Shank ....... 32 2% 


lind the cost of the forequarters and of the hind- 
uarters. 

(reat Britain’s “grocery bill” with the United 
States for 1899 was:— ? 


Corn. .é¢eésemens $27,512,398 Canned beef ... $2,066,308 
Wheat. 55,367,397 Salted beef ..... 1,080,351 
PIOUP: 41,335,609 Tallow ......... 1,538,114 
Fresh bee. ..... 23,456,488 Butter ......... 1,705,190 
Live cattle ..... 28,213,572 Cheese ......... 2,063,409 
BaGO cece 30,312,477 Petroleum ..... 8,563,518 
Hams 16,366,864 Tobacco ....... 7,808,850 
Lard 12,310,730 Horses ........ 8,024,952 
Pickled pork ... 3,119,067 Sheep .......... 702,347 


Fresh pork .... 2,686,191 


Find the total. 


McLellan and Ames: The Macmillan Company. 


NORMAL SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS AT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


There are eight scholarships in the scientific school at 
Harvard University for the benefit of normal schools, 
The annual value of each of the scholarships is $150, 
which is the price of tuition, so that the holder of the 
scholarship gets his tuition free. The incumbents are 
originally appointed for one year, on the recommendation 
of the principal of the school from which they have 
graduated. These appointments may be annually re- 
newed on the recommendation of the faculty of the 
scientific school. 


LOBSTER OUTLINE. 

The following outline can be adapted to the fresh- 
water lobster, eray-fish, or craw-fish. In such a case 
have specimens from brook or creek near by, which 
pupils can obtain. A few necessary changes in de- 
scription will be needed. 

1. As a whole—Name? Where found? (olor: 
from brown and brownish-green to black; reddish- 
yellow also obtains; after boiling, bright red. 

size: According to age of specimens. 

l‘orm: Cylindrical body, many appendages. 

Surface: Hard, shell-like covering, coat of mail or 
armor, why? 

2. As to parts.—Head, thorax, abdomen. 

Compare with flies, bees, wasps, and find that body 
is divided into only two parts, a groove merely mark- 
ing what is distinctly divided in insects. To this 
part the name head-thorax is given, and to the other 
part, abdomen. 

(a) Head-thorax.—Long feelers or antennae, and 
shorter feelers or antennules, two pairs, jointed 
Antennules, forked, giving appearance of two pairs. 
Taper towards end. 

Kyes, size, color, compound, on end of eye stalks 

Beak. What for? 

Jaws. For cutting food, mouth between. 

Lesser jaws: below jaws, two pairs, flat, thin, help 
prepare food. 

Jaw feet: below lesser jaws, look more like feet. 
three pairs (compare with each other); also help in 
preparation of food. (Close observation here 
needed.) 

Claws: great size; pincers of one knobbed, of the 
other toothed; use. 

Walking-feet: four pairs, seven jointed, cylin- 
drical, hooked and fringed at ends; use. 

Gills: Lift up edges of head-thorax. Compare 
with those of fish; use. 

(hb) Abdomen.—Made up of six rings or segments 
ind “tail-piece” or telson, of five flat pieces. With 
tclson can swim very rapidly backwards; rudder. 

Underside not protected by shelly covering. 
Why? Here are found the swimmerets. Number 
of pairs? Shape? Use? In spring thousands of 
liny black eggs are attached to this part of body. 

Habits—Can swim backwards or forwards. Can 
Walk sideways or backwards. 

. lat each other, and such animals as snails, smal] 
lish, water inseets, ete. Moults. 

Watch movements on land and in water. 

'se.—Food-study: Oral and written descriptions 
raw to see,” 


INK. 

First ink was the liquid black of the cuttle fish. 

Soot was an early ingredient in the inks. 

Iron was early used to darken ink. 

Ink is now largely made from nutgalls and sul- 
phate of iron chemically mixed with gum arabic. 
’ Blue inks of any value were first made in 1856. 

Colored inks of the modern kind were not made 
until 1874. 

Indelible inks are made from a solution of nitrol 


‘of silver in ammonia. 


Copying ink is more concentrated than ordinary 
inks, with some solution to prevent its drying too 
soon. 


PAPER MAKING. 

The Chinese made paper centuries ago. 

Spain Was the first European country to manu- 
facture paper, 1154. 

Italy made paper in Genoa as early*as 1235. 

Germany first made paper about 1300. 

England first made paper about 1500. 

America’s first paper mill was at Germantown, 
Pa., in 1690. 

The first machine for making paper was made in 
1799 in Paris. 

The first English paper-making machine was in 
1804. 
America’s first steam paper mill was in 1816. 

Writing paper is made chiefly from rags, grass, 
and wood pulp. 

Wrapping paper is made chiefly from old ropes, 
jute, and manilla. 
Fine writing papers are made from cotton and 
silk. 

Poplar, pire, spruce, and hemlock are the woods 
from which wood fibre is usually made. 

Wood pulp was first successfully used in 1855. 


PENS. 


Quills of geese and crows were employed by the 


year 100 A. D. 


Russia and Holland led the world in the making 
of quill pens. 

Quill pens-are still on sale at most first-class 
stationers. 

Metal pens were in use to some extent about 2000 
years ago. They were curiosities, and were not for 
general use. 

Steel pens were first made in France about 1750. 

The first English manufacture of steel pens was 
as late as 1808. 

The first American patent for steel pens was in 
1810. 

Joseph Gillott made his first pens in 1821. 

There are seventeen distinct and important 
operations in the making of a steel pen. 

Gold pens were first made in England in 1825. 

Gold pens were first made in the United States in 
1835. 

Fountain pens were first successfully made in 
1879. 


BANK QUESTIONS.—(I11.) 

43. Why do the New York banks loan less 
money and discount fewer-notes the last of December 
than at other times? 

44, About how much is paid in dividends in the 
United States the first of January? 

45. What is the effect of Christmas shopping 
upon the banks? 

46. Why has there never been a financial crisis 
the last week of December? 

47. What is the difference between a check and 
a draft? 

48. <A loan and a discount? 

49. What advantage to a man in Denver in send- 
ing his personal check to Boston in the payment of 
a bill? 

50. Why does the Boston merchant prefer a 
draft on New York to a check on Denver? 

51. Explain about a post-office money order? 

52. A postal note? 


53. Difference between employer and employee? 
54. Creditor and debtor? 
55. Drawer, drawee, and payee? 
56. Why is gold sometimes largely exported from 
the United States? 
5%. Imported? 


. 


GOOD WORDS, 


Dear Mr. Winship:— 

Enclosed please find money order for renewal of 
subscription to the New England Journal of Edu- 
cation. There are many things of which the Jour- 
nal may be proud. It is generous, just, and sane in 
its editorial and educational discussions. Those of 
us who are interested in the study of Anglo-Saxon 
rejoice greatly to see the Journal does not adopt the 
modern “fads” in phonetic spelling. It is quite 
worth while for people who recognize the history of 
English to write “through” and “though,” and all the 
others in the quaint old style which pleased those old 
conservatives—Shakespeare, Spenser, Addison, and 
the other masters who spoke and wrote with gra- 
cous manner in the old Saxon style. This phonetic 
transformation of spelling is about as irreverent as 
much of the spirit of modern literature (?) and 
marks a wide distinction bewteen the old-time leisure 
and elegance and the modern rush and irreverence 
and bombast. 

The articles on Colonel Parker make a fine trib- 
ute to a good and great man, who at least had the 
courage of his convictions and loyalty to duty, and 
your own articles on the Soloist and Accompanist 
in Education gave me much pleasure. 

Very respectfully, 
Swarthmore, Pa. . H. W 


A CLOSING DAY EXERCISE, 


BY OLIVE E, DANA. 


COLUMBIA’S HELPERS. 

[Note.—The schoo'room s.c 11 tave some special 
decoration in anticipation of this exercise. A large 
United States flag should be draped above the centre of 
the’ platform, and free use should be made, also, of the 
flags of other nations, so far as it is possible to obtain 
them. Portraits of the men of whom special mention is 
made should be in sight. These shou'd inc’ude Wycliffe, 
Luther, Calvin, William of Orange, William Tell, Crom- 
well, Hampden, Shakespeare, and Milton, besides Froebel 
and Pestalozzi, and, of course, our own Washington and 
Lincoln. The pupils may very fittingly wear the cos- 
tumes of the countries they represent. If this is not 
possible, a knot of the national colors, or some distinc- 
tive feature of the national dress, may be worn instead. 
National songs, in addition to those suggested below, 
may be sung at short intervals, and any characteristic 
folk-songs may hc with them.] 

1, Singing—‘l he Star-Spangled Banner.” 

2. Recitaticr—‘Breathes there the man with soul. so 
dead!’’—-Sir Waiter Scott, 

3. No strong, rch life, whether o° an individual or a 
nation, was ever lived without making large levies on 
the lives around it. Countless unnoted forces have con- 
tributed to its growth and development, and influences 
quite diverse from its own have helped to enrich and 
shape it. Our own land, unique as is iis history and its 
mission, could not be the land it is but for the fructify- 
ing relations it has sustained with other nations, and the 
influences which have flowed into and enriched it. 

Primal forces, working long in older civilizations, have 
leavened and wrought in it; the trend of world-forces 
has outlined its course; gracious influences have re- 
deemed it from isolation and from crudeness, and 
friendly diplomacies have given courage and prestige. 

We must not read cur country’s history as if it stood 
by itself, nor as if the records of other nations were not 
written before it and parallel with it, even until now. 
And when we remember her greatness, we should recall, 
too, her debt to other nations, and gratefully acknowl- 
edge it. 

So read, our nation is not an anomaly, an alien graft 
on the stock of the older civilizations, It is, rather, the 
germination and efflorescence of forces which have been 
working from the beginning. lt is an. approximation, 
still imperfect, to the noblest of universal ideals, an ap- 
preach to the fulfillment of the desires of the world’s de- 
voutest seers, in all ages and in every land. 

4. Scripture recitation—Psalm xliv.: 1-8; Isaiah x1: 
1-10 and 17-22. 
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The N. E. A. expects 3,500 active members by 
July 1. So may it be. 

Senator Mark Hanna is said to have been offered 
$10,000 for eighteen lectures in the month of 
August and declined the offer without a moment’s 
hesitancy. Why not try Tillman? 

Many of Chicago’s women teachers have been 
boarding at the Renfast hotel, on Cottage Grove 
avenue, and by its complete destruction by fire re- 
cently they lost everything but the clothes they wore 
to school that morning, and most of them were un- 
insured. 


Tufts College has had the distinguished honor of 
conferring the degree of L.L. D. upon ex-Governor 
George S. Boutwell upon the fiftieth anniversary of 
his signing of the charter of the college, April 21, 
No other American college has had a similar 
privilege, and the celebration was every way worthy 


1852. 


of the occasion. 


Dr. Frank Strong, president of the University of 
Oregon, is elected chancellor of the University of 


Kansas. Ie is well known in Kansas, and has made 
a good record in Oregon. He is forty-three and is 


a graduate of Yale. Has. been principal of St. 
Joseph, Mo., high school, superintendent of schools, 
Lincoln, Neb., and was a lecturer at Yale. 


At the recent educational convention at Chicago 
an organization of university professors of educa- 
tion was formed. Thirty-five institutions in differ- 
ent parts of the country were represented. The pur- 
pose of the organization is to study the relation of 
the educational to the other departments of the 
university, and to make investigations regarding the 
teaching of educational subjects. The affairs of the 


organization are in the hands of an executive com- 
mittee, consisting of Professor John Dewey of the 
University of Chicago, chairman; Professor M. V. 
O’Shea of Wisconsin, secretary; Dean James E. Rus- 
sell of Columbia, Professor Hanus of Harvard, and 
Professor Brown of the University of California. 


ORGANIZE BY ALL MEANS. 


Teachers should organize in every city, county, 
and state. The New York teachers and the Chicago 
Federation of grade teachers have taught their fellow 
teachers a noble lesson. ‘The Chicago principals are 
strengthening their organization and making it a 
power. It is nd objection that mistakes will be made. 
Of course there will be mistakes. Labor organiza- 
tions have advanced over a highway paved with mis- 
takes, but every one of these has been a spring board 
en which to make more rapid progress. 
corporation organizations have made great mistakes, 
but they have not stepped backwards in consequence. 
The same is true with all the organizations for civie 
reform. They all make mistakes, they fumble, but 
do not tumble. 

The next great educational advance is likely to be 
along the line of close, protective, and ‘promotive 
organization. The teachers will present a sorry 
spectacle in American life if they remain as in- 
dividuals. The wrongs that teachers suffer indi- 
vidually and collectively can be righted more quickly, 
more completely, and with less waste of time and 
money through a well-organized association than in 
any other way. Superintendents, principals, second- 
ary school teachers, special teachers as a whole, and 
grade teachers should each have their own most effi- 
cient organization. Let them test their strength- by 
scrapping with one another, but be united against a 
common foe. Have no fear of mistakes, only learn 
from them. The N. E. A. should be the great clear- 
ing house for all these organizations. 


BURIAL PLACE OF A TEACHER. 


The Chicago America never pokes. fun at the 
teachers, but on the contrary never loses an oppor- 
tunity to impress upon the public the fact that a 
teacher gives all her strength, affection, intelligence, 
patience to educating other people’s children with 
no adequate reward. Because of this loyalty the 
Journal of Education rejoices in its prosperity. The 
following editorial was called forth in the Chicago 
America because it had been discovered that a wo- 
man teacher had died in poverty and was to have 
been buried in a Potter’s field, but was saved from it 
by the prompt action of the board of education when 
the facts were made known .— 

“An old school teacher recently died. She had 
devoted her life to educating the children of other 
women. Other girls got married, but she went on 
teaching. All through the school year, from morn- 
ing till night, she devoted her energies, her intelli- 
gence, and her nervous system to making the next 
generation better. She got just enough to live on, 
and out of what she needed to live she managed to 
save something to help those worse off than she. 

“Death came in due time, and found her ready. 
She had begun the world with nothing. She had 
worked all her life for others, and she left the world 
with nothing—not even enough to pay for a cheap 
grave and a cheap coffin. 

“There is a rule which makes it necessary to bury 
all animals that die, including teachers, and under 
this rule she was to be buried at the expense of an 
appreciative public, in Potter’s field. 

“The department of education stepped in and the 
superintendent announced that this should not be. 
It was necessary to prove that the public school 
teacher enjoys the respect, gratitude, and admira- 
tion of the public. Therefore, whatever the cost, a 
separate burial should be arranged for this lady. 
It was arranged accordingly, and the Potter’s field 
We should all be grateful for this, of 
course, and we are grateful. But, while we are 
thankful that a life’s devotion to childhood insures 
even now a luxurious final resting place in a cheap 
private grave, let us hope that even a better time 


was cheated. 


will come. 

“Let us hope that, some time or other, a woman 
who educates the sons of a thousand mothers will 
be respected as we now respect the general who kills 
the sons of a hundred thousand mothers. 

“Let us hope that the time will come when the 
woman who uses her brains for the benefit of hu- 
manity will be as well paid as the girl who uses her 
legs for the benefit of the ballet. 


Trust and - 


“There are just two important classes in the 
world, and with them no other can compare. First, 
the mothers who suffer to add a good man or a good 
woman to the population. 

“Second, the teachers who educate the child, and, 
through’ education, make it useful.” 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 


The tragic death of this gifted young author 
makes very emphatic to the reading world (he in- 
secure tenure men have on all things worldly. Ap- 
parently Mr. Ford had everything to live for. Tio 
was only thirty-seven years of age. He had a lovely 
home in upper New York, a home graced by a beauti- 
ful and accomplished wife. He had means anip!> 
enough to place him far from the common struggle 
for existence. His foot was firmly planted on ihe 
round, of a secure literary fame. And yet, in a mo- 
ment, he was removed from all that life held dear, 
in associations and ambitions, by a tragedy too sad 
to dwell upon. 


‘** But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with th’ abhorred shears 
And slits the thin-spun life.” 


Brief, however, though Mr. Ford’s life has been, 
he has left his impress on the literature of his time. 
He was born into a scholarly atmosphere. He was 
reared in one of the finest private libraries in this 
country. It was his nursery, school, and college. 
Through a physical disability, he was shut away 
from certain pursuits and pleasures that become re- 
tarding dissipations to many. He became en- 
amoured of a literary life, giving himself up to it 
with an abandon and a purpose that were sure to 
make him-a success. 

Mr. Ford was an untiring student and prolific 
writer. He knew no indolent hours. He. took in- 
finite pains, even when dealing with unattractive and 
unremunerative subjects. In very early life, he pre- 
pared several historical works that were marvels of 
careful research. In five years, he gave the world 
six of his ablest books, two of which, at least— 
“The Honorable Peter Stirling” and “Janice Mere- 
dith”— have made his literary’ fame secure. 

Yet though a rapid worker, he had remarkable 
breadth and accuracy. Perhaps this is the conspicu- 
ous feature of his writing. Edwin D. Mead has safd 
that it was with no little misgiving that he began 
to read Mr. Ford’s “The True George Washington.” 
jut by the time he had completed it, he had come 
to think of the author as “a marvel of painstaking 
industry and accuracy.” And he added that “every 
historical scholar and every earnest student of the 
life and character of Washington is his debtor.” 

When “The Honorable Peter Stirling” appeared, 
it was such an accurate portrayal of political condi- 
tions in the metropolis, that several were certain it 
was a picture of Ex-President Cleveland. This was 
denied by Mr. Ford, who said that it was a composite 
picture that had come out of his political observa- 
tions and experiences in the First Ward of Brooklyn. 

“Janice Meredith” fell into the hands of Am- 
hassador Choate when on a vacation in the Riviera, 
and he wrote the author: “Your accurate knowledge 
of the details of the Revolution is manifest on every 
page, and makes it a true historical romance.” 

Mr. Ford’s versatility is as strong a feature as his 
accuracy. His imagination was a good match for 
his exactness. He combines the rare gifts of a wide 
and aceurate. knowledge of the facts of history with 
the talents peculiar to the novelist. It has been sug- 
gested that “his physical disability and misfortune 
was probably responsible for his fame.” This surely 
must be an incorrect estimate. It was his real 
ability, and not his disability, that won for him his 
laurels. 

One pleasant thought in reviewing Mr. Ford’s lit- 
erary activity is, that it was not necessary for him 
to do anything. His means were ample enough to 
have furnished him leisure. But he wrought with 
utmost diligence because he was more fascinated by 
work than play. And his work, done without the 
spur of any mercenary motive, was done well. He 
sought to be at his.best. 

The closing of his life men with hearts will not 
allow themselves to forget. He died not only him- 
self forgiving the one responsible for his taking off, 
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but also asking those about him to share in that for- 
giveness. It was a memorable commentary on 
Shakespeare’s famous line:— 


‘* The quality of mercy is not strained.” 


THE WEEK LN REVIEW. 


The frightful catastrophe on the island of Mar- 


tinique proves to be even worse than the first reports 
indicated. Nothing at all approaching it in sud- 
denness and completeness has occurred in modern 
times. The entire population of St. Pierre, at least 
30,000, perished in those few moments of horror 
which followed the explosion of Mt. Pelee. The first 
relief parties which reached the city found no living 
thing. Every building was destroyed and the very 
streets obliterated. Scattered about were heaps of 
dead bodies, most of them burned beyond recogni- 
tion. Evidently the panic-stricken people followed 
the first instinct of fear and faith and fled to the 
cathedral, for it was near the site of the cathedral 
that the largest number of bodies was found. Some 
of the faces were calm and serene; and some bore the 
impress of awful terror. 
* = 

Such a catastrophe attests, as nothing else can do, 
what a Parisian paper in a fine phrase calls “human 
solidarity.” Relief flowed in to the stricken island 
as soon as the calamity was known, first from the 
near-by islands and then from the government of 
the United States, from relief funds in American 
cities, from. European sovereigns, and, of course, 
from the French government. But it will be re- 
membered to the credit of American generosity that 
the government of the United States was the first to 
take official action. One vessel was got under way 
for the island the day after the catastrophe, and 
four others followed within as many days. Congress 
put $200,000 in the President’s hands for immedi- 
ate relief uses, but the President did not wait for 
this action before setting all the executive machinery 
in motion. a 

At the same time when the island of Martinique 
was suffering from this awful visitation, the near-by 
british island of St. Vincent was passing through an 
experience only less dreadful. There the Soufriere 
voleano was in eruption for several days. Happily, 
no towns of considerable size were near it, and most 
of the people in the neighboring villages escaped; 
hut it is reported that the victims on the near-by 
estates and plantations number at least 2,000, and 
later estimates tend to increase rather than diminish 
the total loss. There is great need of food and 
water, as the burning lava has spread over large dis- 
tricts, and streams formerly available have suddenly 

The chief points made by the United States gov- 
ernment, in its bill for an injunction against the 
packers who are alleged to constitute the “Beef 
Trust,” are that the members of the Trust have 
agreed among themselves not to bid against each 
other, except as a matter of form, in the purchase of 
live stock; that they have combined to fix the selling 
price and to use the “black list” against dealers who 
cut prices, that they get special rebates from the 
railroads, and that they seek to establish a monopoly 
in domestic and export meats. If these charges can 
be substantiated, they will afford a good test of the 
efficacy of existing anti-trust legislation, for if the 
law cannot be successfully invoked against a com- 
bination adopting such a system relative to one of 
the prime necessaries of life, it might as well be 
repealed. 

% * 

The opposition in the House of .Representatives 
to the “omnibus” statehood bill, which proposes to 
admit into the Union by a single act the territories 
of Oklahoma, Arizona, and New Mexico, collapsed 
altogether when the vote came, and the bill was 
passed without a division. There was a test vote on 
a proposal to combine Arizona and New Mexico, and 
admit them as one state under the name of Monte- 
zuma, but only a handful of representatives voted 
for it. At this stage, the leaders of both parties are 
shy about antagonizing such a bill, lest the voters 
of the future states bear the fact in mind, and 
avenge themselves when they finally come in. It is 


possible that the bill may be more strongly opposed 
in the Senate, for it is that body, if either, which 
will feel its ill effects; but the prospects of final pas- 
sage are good. 

a ok 

Whatever may be mysterious about the steamship 
combination, there seems no reason to doubt that the 
ocean,carrying trade had been reduced to such a low 
level of profits that British and German ship-owners 
may well have welcomed any arrangement which 
promised more prosperous conditions. Last year 
began with a decline of thirty per cent. in coal 
freights, which was followed by a decline in all 
ocean rates. The Cunard line was forced to cut its 
yearly dividend from eight to four per cent. and the 
German Lloyd’s from eight and one-half to six per 
cent. Moreover, on the authority of the “Annual 
Shipping Review” of John White of London, it is 
stated that more than two million tons of shipping 
is now exclusively engaged in the transport service 
for South Africa, the release of which for ordinary 
commercial purposes, on the conclusion of peace, 
points to a ruinous competition. 

* * * 

The revolution in the little republic of Santo 
Domingo was a brief affair. Searcely two weeks 
elapsed from the time when the first blow was struck 
before Vice-President Vasquez, who ‘headed the 
movement, entered the capital, the city of Santo 
Domingo, in triumph, and Jiminez, the defeated 
president, took refuge in the French consulate. 
There can have been little bloodshed, for as a rule, 
the government troops surrendered as soon as the 
insurgents approached, and the local authorities 
turned over the towns of which they were in charge 
at the first summons. It appears that the deposed 


president had tried to impose upon Congress some - 


measures regarding the public funds which were in- 
tended to inure to his own benefit rather than that 
of the republic, and the suspicions thus engendered 
hastened his downfall. Jiminez came in on the wave 
of one revolution, and he makes his exit on another. 
Whether Vasquez will infuse a higher moral pur- 
pose into his administration than Jiminez ‘did re- 
mains to be seen; but, in the meantime, the United 
States government has acted prudently in sending a 
cruiser to the island, to make sure that American 
interests do not suffer. 
* * 

France passed through a second election day_on 
Sunday, May 11th, the 174 districts which had 
failed of a choice at the first election a fortnight 
earlier being called upon to choose between the two 
highest candidates in the list. As usually happens 
in the second ballotings, the party which was in the 
lead at the first gained in the second trial of strength, 
partly because of the disposition of the average 
voter to be on the winning side. . The strength of 
the ministry is materially increased by this second 
balloting, although it would not be prudent to esti- 
mate the precise dimensions of the government ma- 
jority until the volatile members have had a chance 
to declare themselves on some test vote. But in 
Paris, where the ministerialists did not elect a single 
member at the first trial, at the second they chose 
nineteen out of twenty-eight. 

* * 

Harassed householders will watch with something 
like consternation the beginning of a great strike 
in the anthracite coal fields, affecting about 150,000 
men, and threatening to involve many thousands 
more, if the plans of the leaders are carried out. 
When the issue of hours and wages in the anthracite 
fields was last raised and was adjusted by conces- 
sions on the part of the operators, the latter imme- 
diately proceeded to put up the price of coal to a 
point which enabled them to meet the increased pay- 
ments for labor and to realize a handsome profit be- 
side. Ever since, the hapless consumer has been 
paying the increased wages and heavier dividends to 
the mine owners. When the strike began, prices 
at retail were at least half a dollar more a ton than 
a year ago, and were scheduled to rise steadily dur- 
ing the early summer months, instead of being re- 
duced as usual. They have now shot up again on 
the first tidings of the strike, and further advances 


are threatened. 


(Continuedjfrom page 331.1 


5. Singing—‘Nation by the Pilgrims Planted.” 

6. But it is America’s debt to the peoples of modern 
times, to those whose lives are partly coeval with her 
own, which is most obvious to us, and which, it may be, 
we can most readily remember, Let us see what these 


_ hations have contributed to her enrichment. Let us have 


to-day a roll-call of the nations. Let us anticipate Co- 
lumbia’s birthday by summoning her helpers among the 
nations. Let us see her to-day as she is among them, 
and let us see and acknowledge what she has to thank 
them for, one by one. , 

7. Holland, small in extent, but great in its influence 
and in the ideals it embodies, influential beyond compu- 
tation in the object lesson it has this long time fur- 
nished of heroism, justice, equity, peace, shall be sum- 
moned first. It was she who gave our forefathers a 
refuge from the persecution of their countrymen, and 
who, after their tranquil stay there, gave them Godspeed 
to the land of their choice. They went away, too, with 
a, clearer vision of what a Christiam commonwealth 
should be, and with larger visions of freedom and of the 
practical means for achieving it among themselves. 

Holland thas many times been an asylum for the op- 
pressed. Her contribution to the strength of Bnglish 
Puritanism, both before and after the time of the Pil- 
srims, was very great, All forward-looking peoples have 
been stirred by ‘her heroic efforts in her own struggle for 
liberty, and all the world has rejoiced in her victories. 
Dutch commerce and invention, Dutch letters, law, and 
exploration, the example of the Dutch peoples in so- 
briety, thrift, purity, and all civic and domestic virtues, 
the noble and unique character of the art of Holland, and 
its courageous stand for all that furthers the ends of 
justice, freedom, peaceful arbitration, and Christian 
brotherhood, swell our debt to brave little Holland be- 
yond easy computation, while we can repay her only in 
the nobler coin of a similar national standard and ex- 
ample. 

7. Music—Any appropriate selection. 

8. Our debt to France is large and varied. While 
the Pilgrims were founding our commonwealth, and were 
absorbed in its problems, French explorers, amid diffi- 
culty and danger, explored our seas, traced the path of 
our rivers, and opened to us the material treasures of 
our continent. It is to the French that we owe our first 
geographical knowledge of North America, It was 
Champlain who founded Quebec, and who first thor- 
oughly explored the coast of New England. And it was 
Ia Salle who traced the course of the Mississippi, And 
the heroic labors of their priests among the native In- 
dians and in behalf of the earlier settlers must not be 
forgotten. 

Her own struggles toward democracy and freedom for- 
bid that any should undervalue the priceless blessings 
of justice and order, of liberty and of essential equality. 
Her scientists and philosophers have helped to enlarge 
and clarify the thought of the world. Her literature, her 
taste, her art, and her architecture have helped to mould 
our own ideals. 

But Americans recall more gratefully than all the fact 
that France, more generously and effectually than any 
other country, gave us sympathy and aid in the dark 
days of the Revolution, and, at large ccst go herself, 
brought us help and encouragement, whose value to our 
cause cannot be reckoned, but will-never be forgotten. 
We place the picture of Lafayette—her hero and ours— 
close beside that of Washington. 

9. Singing—‘Marseilles Hymn,” 

10. After France, we must name a nation to which we 
are indebted for similar friendliness, though in a less de- 
gree. Russia, in her magnificent remoteness, with her 
superb and growing extent of territory, with her splendid 
army, her loyal peasantry, her far-famed cities, her cen- 
tralized and seemingly impregttable system of govern- 
ment, has this long while seemed our neighbor and been 
our friend. 

We have followed her history; we have imagined, if 
we have not seen, her snowy steppes and glittering 
mosques, her mighty rivers, and her fertile plateaus; we 
have heard her music, we have scanned her art, we have 
marveled at the wonder-bloom of her literature, and we 
have thrilled at the sufferings of the lives it depicts with 
such delicate and such awful precision. 

We have recalled the example of the Emperor Nicholas 
II., who freed so many of his serfs before the emancipa- 
tion of our own slaves had been accomplished. And we 
have sympathized with the peace summons of its present 
ezar, when he called the peoples 

“To a parliament of nations, 
To the congress of the world.” 


But we remember most gratefully the recognition and 
encouragement which the Russian government extended 
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to our nation during the Civil War. And we, too, sing 
“Vive la Russe.” f 

11. Music. 

12. Then, not so far away, and half hidden by its own 
Alps, is a little country whose name is a synonym for 
patriotism wherever its story has heen told. Its scenery 
is incomparable for loveliness and grandeur; its people 
are brave and hardy; its industries and its institutions 
alike place it well in the van with other European na- 
tions; its schools rank with the best; its hospitals com- 
pel the attention of students of other nationalities. 

But it is the noble tolerance which pervades all its 
life, the entire freedom of thought and speech which are 
found everywhere within its boundaries, and, most of all, 
the invincible courage and the noble patriotism which 
have impelled its people to defend and regain and main- 
tain these conditions, many times endangered, that 
makes little Switzerland, as it is, the example and the 
inspiration of all liberty-loving peoples. 

13. Music. 

14. Just below, on the hither side of the Alps, lies a 
country to which our debt is hardly less great. To know 
her annals well is to know European history, and her 
struggles for a freer life, and for a nobler form of gov- 
ernment, have aroused the concern and had the aid of 
our own and kindred peoples. The fame of Elizabeth 
and Robert Browning has added lustre to the annals of 
one of her fairest cities, Florence, for it was here that 
some of their most enduring work was done. " 

In Rome was centred the authority and influence of 
the Imperial power, as since of the church which suc- 
ceeds it. From Italy came all the joyous, and splendid, 
and far-reaching forces of the Renaissance. The inspira- 
tion of all modern art, and the most perfect work done 
with .brush and pencil, were a part of its fruitage, as 
they were its forerunners. To name italy is to recall 
Giotto and Angelico, Michael Angelo and Raphael, Da 
Vinci and Titian. It has had its singers and its scien- 
tists, besides. And its patriots,——Mazzini, and Cavour, 
and Garibaldi. 

15. Singing—‘Before All Lands in Bast or West.” 

16. To Germany we owe the beneticent influences of 
the later and nobler Renaissance, the Protestant Refor- 
mation. All Christendom has felt the mighty impetus 
of the determined stand for liberty of belief and of invest 
thought, for which Luther waged so heroic a battle. 

Germany, too, has initiated many of the methods of 
modern investigation. To her scholars and savants we 
owe not only a great part of the substance of modern 
science,—through their bold experiment and careful con- 
clusions,—but they have set us, also, the example of 
patient and original research in things small and in 
things great. 

The German universities are the Mecca of eager stu- 
dents in every department of learning. All branches of 
learning and all departments of both theoretical and 
practical knowledge are being constantly enriched by the 
investigations pursued so persisfently in these smoky, 
dreamy old towns of the Germanic empire. 

The art of printing was discovered in a German town, 
and the invention, scorned in England and Italy, was 
cherished and brought to maturity here in the place of 
. its nativity. 

Germany is the home of music. And it stands every- 
where as the champion of the freest thought, the most 
daring and thorough research, and the readiest applica- 
tion of reasoned conclusions in the modern world. 

17. Singing—‘‘Speed our republic.” 

18. But it is to England herself that we owe the in- 
fluences that have entered into our national life most 
largely, and which have exerted the prpfoundest impulse 
within us as a people. We had not been her children 
had we not resisted the oppressions of her ministers. 
The more enlightened of her statesmen were in sympathy 
with our demands and our resistance. 

It was the same spirit of Puritanism which brought 
our forefathers from over seas, and which broke forth 
in our own revolution and independence, that a little 
later showed itself among them in the Reformation 
under Cromwell and the execution of King Charles. It 
is the same spirit of freedom which has shaped our re- 
public that has expanded and interpreted the English 
constitution, and which, by one advance after another, 
has made the English monarchy one of the stablest and 
most beneficent of modern governments. We claim an 
equal inheritance with them in the bequest of King Al- 


fred, in the lustrous reign of Victoria, in Chaucer’s melo- 
dious prelude to English song, and in the noble choir of 
singers from Spenser to Tennyson, who have completed 
that harmony, or have brought it onward to our day. 


“O Englishmen,—in hope and creed, 
In blood and tongue our brothers! 
We, too. are heirs of Runnymede; 
And Shakespeare’s fame and Cromwell’s deed 
Are not alone our mother’s.” : 
19, Singing—“America.”’ 


God has made America the Schoolhouse of the World. 


—Francis W. Parker. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS. 


BY ESTELLA J. FRENCH, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


Something New in the Southwest. Harper’s Weekly, 
April 19, 1902, p. 494. 

A well-illustrated article on rice-growing in the United 
States. An immense underground reservoir recently 
diseovered. A great network of canals for irrigation and 
transportation purposes. How the canals were built, 
Modern machinery used on prairies, somewhat altered to 
meet the requirements of rice culture. Great outlook for 
the future. Many towns built in consequence. 


Foreign Farm Communities in Kansas. 

Weekly, April 19, 1902, p, 513. 

An interesting article about the foreigners who have 
peopled Kansas lately. 

Several thousands each of Russians and Swedes in 
Kansas. Their prosperous condition, Many were for- 
merly Siberian exiles. The Swedish colony as an educa- 
tional centre. Farmers’ wheat combine. 


Baker, Ray Stannard. 

The Great Southwest. 

1902, pp. 5-15. 

A very useful, as well as an interesting, account of the 
southwestern section of the United States, with six large 
pictures. 

Beauties, wonders, and utilities little known, States 
and territories included. :Occupation. Railroads (5). 
A numerous population in Arizona and New Mexico be- 
fore the discovery of America, Greatest deserts and 
richest farming lands side by side. Timberland of 
Colorado plateau and northern and central Arizona. 
Vegetation. Unique species of animals (7). Contrasts 
in climate, in people, and their homes. The invasion of 
the Southwest by the irreconcilables of the Confederate 
army (9). The Southwesterner a distinct type (10-11). 
Lawlessness becoming a thing of the past. Home 
life (13-14). 

* Great Canals of the World, 
raphy, March, 1902, pp. 122-5. 

Names of the canals, when begun, when completed, 
what they connect, cost, amount of business, and other 
interesting details. 

Borchgrevink, C. E. 

Farthest South. The Outlook, April 5, 1902, pp. 809-16. 

An interesting account of the Antarctic continent by 
the commander of the expedition of 1898, well illustrated. 

Why the invasion of the land around the south pole 
is late. What the explorers from 1772 to 1841 found 
(809). The author’s visits in 1894 and 1900. Climatic 
conditions indicated by the vegetation (810-11). Fauna, 
Dangers and difficulties of travel (812). The birth of an 
iceberg (814-15). Future expeditions (816). 

Rabot, Charles. 
Recent French Explorations in Africa. National 
Geographic Magazine, April, 1902, pp. 119-32. } 

A well-illustrated article, and affording some help in 
the study of this continent. 

Object of each expedition. Hostile attitude of natives. 
Route followed. Various experiences. What was ac- 
complished. Union of the disconnected provinces into 
one country. 


Keltie, J. Scott, LL.D. 
Sven Hedin in Central Asia. Harper’s Monthly Maga- 
zine, May, 1902, pp. 897-902. 

A brief account of the explorations in the Lob Nor 
region, with a rare picture of Lassa. Interesting read- 
ing for older pupils, 

Plans for the trip (897). Floating down the river for 
three months, making a detailed map. The trip across 
the Takla Makan desert to Cherchen. Through asbo- 
lutely unknown country (898). Former theories pub- 
lished in “Through Asia’ have turned out to be facts. 
Enormous amount of work accomplished in collections 
cf phctos, plants, insects, rocks and ancient wood- 
carvings (899). Discovery of an ancient city and won- 
derful things unearthed (900-02). 

Easter Observances in Russia. 

March 29, 1902, pp. 394-95, 

Chiefly valuable for its three or four pictures of Rus- 
sian peasant life. 

The peasant’s Easter breakfast. 
Czar and czarina visiting a convent. 
Rydall, Ernest Horsfall, 

A New California Industry, 

575-74, 


Harper’s 


The Century Magazine, May, 


The Journal of Geog- 


Harper’s Weekly, 


Wealthy landlord. 


The Era, May, 1902, pp. 


An illustrated article on the ostrich industry of Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, . 

Care of the ostrich and value of the product (575). 
Cost of raising them and suitable climate. The alfalfa 
as suitable food (576). Ostriches of Cape Colony (578). 
Three sources of revenue (579). The future of this in- 
dustry (579). 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE.—(V.) 


PRESIDENT JEFFERSON’S ANXIETY. 


It was the earnest desire of Thomas Jefferson to keep 
the United States free from all fore'gn entanglements. 
But he knew that this would be impossible if France 
possessed the outlet of the Mississippi valley. The 
American people were already greatly disturbed over 
such a prospect, and their aversion to the French occu- 
pation of Louisiana deepened the more it was consid- 
ered. 

At last Jefferson could not restrain his sentiments 
longer, and he voiced them in a remarkably able letter 
to Robert R. Livingston-—the American minister to 
France—written early in 1802. In this letter Jefferson 
reveals. his kindly feeling towards France, speaking of 
her as “our natural friend,” and “‘as one with which we 
never could have an occasion of difference.” He sin- 
cerely deprecates anything like difficulty between the 
two republics. 

But he has gauged the feeling of the American people, 
and says: “‘Every eye in the United States is now fixed 
on the affairs of Louisiana. Perhaps nothing since the 
Revolutionary War has produced more uneasy sensa- 
tions through the body of the nation.’”” And then he 
gives the reasons for the popular agitation in strong, 
cogent, but temperate, language. 

“The cession of Louisiana and the FPloridas by Spain 
to France,” he writes, “works most sorely on the United 
States. ... There is on the globe one single spot, the 
possessor of which is our natural and habitual enemy. 
It is New Orleans, through which the produce of three- 
eighths of our territory must pass to market, and from 
its fertility it will ere lomg yield more than half of our 
whole produce, and contain more than one-half of our 
inhabitants. 

“France, placing herself in that door, assumes to us 
the attitude of defiance. Spain might have retained it 
quietly for years. Her pacific dispositions, her feeble 
state, would induce her to increase our facilities there, 
so that her possession of the place would be hardly felt 
by us. . . . Not so can it ever be in the hands of France; 
the impetuosity of her temper, the energy and restless- 
ness of her character, placed in a point of eternal fric- 
tion with us... render it impossible that France and 
the United States can long continue friends, when they 
meet in so irritable a position.’’ 

The president then passes on to do some mild threat- 
ening by saying that if France determines on the pos- 
session of New Orleans, it will lead to an anti-French 
coalition of the United States and Britain—“‘two nations 
who, in conjunction, can maintain exclusive possession 
of the ocean.” ‘From that moment,” he continues, “we 
must marry ourselves to the British fleet and nation.’ 
And he ventures the prophecy that, should the United 
States be compelled to make such coalition with Eng- 
land, New Orleans would be easily wrested from 
France. 

In closing his letter, Jefferson suggests to Livingston 
the possibility of France ceding to the United States “the 
island of New Orleans and the Floridas,” and says that 
such an arrangement would remove the causes of -jar- 
ring and irritation hetween the two republics, and would 
relieve the United States of the necessity of taking any 
steps of making arrangements in another quarter-—that 
is, with Britain. 

Jefferson’s letter to Livingston was left open for the 
perusal of M. Dupont de Nemours, a French diplomat, in 
the hope that he would use his influence with his 
countrymen to refrain from occupying Louisiana. But 
in a note to Nemours, the president uses language that 
shows how serious the situation was. He reminds him 
that “this little event of France’s possessing herself of 
Louisiana... is the embryo of a tornado which will 
burst on the countries on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
involve in its effects their highest destinies.” And he 


adds this—not as a menace, he says, but as a possi- 
bility—that “this measure will cost France, and perhaps - 
not very long hence, a war which will annihilate her on 
And then he asks the diplomat to “impress 


the ocean,” 
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on the government of France the inevitable consequences 
of their taking possession of Louisiana,” and adds that 
if he can prevail upon his country not to take such a 
step, “you have deserved well of both countries.” 


ANENT ORIENTAL RUGS. 


In your address at Boston a few weeks ago, you stated 
that oriental rugs could not be made in the United 

“States. Now permit me to correct you. Oriental rugs 
are made in the United States—right near your home, to 
be exact. A rug is a rug, and there is no reason why it 
should not be made in one place as well as another, if 
there are weavers and material to be woven.’ Smyrna 
rugs have been made here for many years, Cc. G. G. 

Worcester, Mass. 

True, rugs are rugs, but some rugs are not like some. 
Using .the same logic, if an oriental rug made in Wil- 
liamsbridge is an oriental rug, then a kitten born in an 
even ought to be a loaf of bread, or a mince pie. Yes, 
as a matter of fact, Turkish rugs are made within half 
an hour’s walk of my residence, and if one of them were 
thrown among a lot of imported rugs, I might not be able 
to distinguish it from the imported article, except by the 
use of chemical tests on the dyes, or by other tests. But 
these rugs are made by Turkish weavers from wool 
grown in Anatolia, spun by native spinners, and dyed 
by native dyers with dyestuffs from the plateau of Iran 
or from Asia Minor, And these are the “oriental rugs” 
made in America! 

An American or a European artisan might copy a 
Kirmanshah or a Turkoman design, but he could not 
conceive one any more than a man untrained in mathe- 
matics could conceive an expression of the differential 
ealculus. He might express something of similar form, 
but it would not deceive a mathematician; nor would 
the imitation rug deceive the expert in rugs. Oriental 
rugs are a marvelous illustration of those balances in 
geographic environment which not only determine the 
industries of the uneducated man, but pin him down 
hopelessly to them; it is one of the cases in which the 
man cannot rise superior to his environment, for want 
of a broader education. 

The wool, goat’s hair, and cameis hair, and the filik, 
as well, are each a product of soil, climate, and topog- 
raphy. Change the conditions of any one factor even 
very slightly, and you change the character of the tex- 
lile. Perhaps the changed textile might make a rug, but 
it would not make the rug. Perhaps there are localities 
that are capable of producing textiles of identical quali- 
ties and character; but if so, they are not known. So, 
too, with the dyes—kermes, orchil, madaer, saffron, 
turmeric, and indigo—all are known, and can be pre- 
pared in almost every part of the world, but they have 
the qualities to give specific results only when the con- 
ditions of soil and climate are exactly what they are in 
the plateau of Iran. Change them, and you change 
the character of the rug. 

For lack of timber—the result of too little moisture— 
clay, cement, and stone are the chief materials for floors, 
There is therefore no use for body-brussels carpet, made 
by the yard and sewn into given sizes; the hearth rug 
must take its place. There are no hair mattresses; the 
lule rug must therefore be its substitute. The disciple 
of Islam could not be expected to prostrate himself in 
the dust at the call of the muezzin; hence the prayer 
rug. The people of Iran do not travel in Pullman 
coaches; therefore the saddle mats. And so on; the 
rug is there because of geographic conditions—environ- 
ment. Moreover, rugs of identical texture would be im- 
possible unless the conditions of environment were the 
same. Its designs represent the symbolism of 4,000 
years, and its general character is the result of 100 gen- 
erations of heredity. Education, commerce, contact with 
the rest of the world may, and probably will, change 
present conditions, because the man can be trained to 
master his environment. _ Oriental rugs made in 
America, however, are very much like “American” 
watches, which, having been made in Geneva, disas- 
sembled, sent to New York in pieces, are there re- 
assembled by Swiss workmen, and finally stamped “Made 
in America,” 

My correspondent asserts, very innocently, that 
Smyrna rugs are made in America. Quite true; they 
have been made in Philadelphia and elsewhere for years. 
let me also add another cnunk of wisdom cut from the 
northeast corner of eternal truth:" Smyrna rugs were 
never made in Smyrna. Jacques W. Redway. 


Teach me to feel another's woe, 
To hide the faults I see ; 

That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me, 


Pope, 


_South America, and Alaska. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


FRYE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY—1902. By 

Alexis Everett Frye. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Mr. Frye’s geographies made as great an impression 
upon the school world at their first appearance as any 
series of text-books that has been published, and they 
have held their place as firmly as any books that have 
led a great educational departure. The crucial test in 
an epoch-making book is in its revision or its adaptation 
to the advance it has itself made necessary. Almost no 
book has increased its reputation under such tests, hence 
the interest in the appearance of this book of Mr. Frye. 

To the publishers high award is due for sparing no ex- 


pense in quality of paper or binding, in typography, . 


press work, or illustrations, Every picture is a wood en- 
graving, and in nearly every case is from a photograph. 
The entire absence of imaginative pictures and of artist's 
exhibitions is wholesome. 

The amount of material is worthy of commendation. 
As books are estjmated, there are upwards of 300,000 
words in the book, or the equivalent of 1,000 pages of 300 
words each, which is the size of an ordinary book page. 
This means four books of the ordinary size of 250 pages 
each, 

The book also contains a valuable index and an exceed- 
ingly important supplement of geographical facts and 
figures. The maps are interesting. Each country is first 
presented on a scale of 1,000 miles to an inch. After 
this the maps are on various scales, getting as large a 
map as possible on the page. 

It is undoubtedly true that this book is the most beau- 
tiful, the informaton the most abundant, and the figures 
the latest of any geographical text-book hitherto pub- 
lished for grammar school use. An old-fashioned 
teacher who should insist upon memorizing would find it 
an impossibility. On the other hand, whoever will use 
the topical method sensibly will find the material admir- 
ably adapted to her purpose. The physical features of 
the earth are treated elaborately, as they always are by 
this author, but by the use of two sizes of type he makes 
it possible for the teacher to omit much of the informa- 
tion if she thinks it beyond the range of the class. In- 
dustrial and commercial phases of geography are given 
new emphasis in this book. They are related to physi- 
cal conditions more thoroughly and intelligently than is 
usual. The book is so complete, $0 carefully prepared, 
so correct in literary form, and so beautiful that it is 
both admirable and delightful. 


By George C. Williamson, Lift.D, 
The Mac- 


HOLMAN HUNT. 
London: George Bell & Sons, New York: 
millan Company. 

Bell’s ‘“‘Miniature Series of Painters” is the delightful 
result of a happily conceived idea, In these days of 
much suburban travel the pocket volume has become a 
necessity of life, a provider of food for thought in the 
intervals of business, an uplift from the monotony. 

The present book is a thoughtful estimate of the work 
of one of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood,—Holman 
Hunt. While in the nature of an appreciation, the tone 
of the article is one of discrimination. The character- 
istic seriousness and sincerity of the artist are sympa- 
thetically treated, although a just estimate demands the 
admission of defects of technique in lack of breadth and 
harmony caused by tco rigid and conscientious accuracy 
of detail. 

Besides the biographical sketch of Hunt and the gen- 
eral consideration of his style, there is a detailed study 
of several of his best known pictures. Now that a con- 
versational knowledge of paintings is almost as much a 
social requirement as familiarity with books, a clear, 
concise criticism like this adequately and very charm- 
ingly meets a need. 


THE WIDE WORLD. Illustrated, 122 pp. Price, 25 
cents. 

NORTHERN EUROPE. Illustrated. 122 pp. Price, 

25 cents, 


Boston: Ginn & Co. 

An admirable reader for the sixth and seventh grades, 
giving a brief, comprehensive survey of child life in 
Japan, Egypt, Holland, France, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Among the interesting 
sketches are “Barbarian Babies,” “Dining with a Man- 
darin,” “Some Little Egyptians,” ‘‘A Visit to Sweden,” 
and “An Eskimo Breakfast.” It is attractive in binding, 
convenient in size, and low in price, 

There has been a well recognized demand for a long 
time for some vivid, attractive, realistic treatment of 
child life in various countries adapted especially for 
grammar grades, and this is clearly met in this book, so 
far as these countries are concerned. 

A GERMAN READER AND THEME BOOK. By Cal- 
vin Thomas and William Addison Hervey. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Gradation, interest, and variety are the three requi- 
sites of an elementary reader, and they are skillfully 
met in this model of its kind. Anecdotes lead on to 
simple stories from representative authors, followed by 
a spirited little comedy, which gives excellent training 
in idiomatic dialogue. The historical, legendary, and 
poetic selections are well chosen with a view to the more 
extended study of literature to follow. In accordance 
with the current plan of making the reading lesson the 
basis for conversational drill and theme writing, a num- 
ber of exercises are subjoined, to be used after the trans- 
lation has been thoroughly mastered, 

Altogether this is a most satisfactory book to place in 
the hands of beginners in German, 

GOETHE’S HERMANN UND DOROTHEA. Edited, 
with Notes, by C. A. Bucheim, Oxford: The Claren- 
don Press. 

“Hermann und Dorothea” is an idyll of German 


burgher life that never loses its freshness and charm. 
The faint, indefinable scent of the vineyards hovers 
about it, the atmosphere of cleanly, thrifty little German 
villages is its native air, and the ever fresh romance of 
youth and maiden its inspiration. An outgrowth of the 
best period of Goethe’s maturity, a poem he himself: re- 
read always with deep interest, it bears the stamp of his 
joy in creation. 

That the present edition, issued in the Clarendon 
Press Series, has the name of Dr, Bucheim as editor, is 
sufficient guarantee of its value. His sound judgment 
and scholarly attainments are too widely known for 
comment. Though at the time of his death the final re- 
vision was unaccomplished, this has been carefully at- 
tended to by his daughter, and the introduction is a con- 
tribution from the masterly hand of Professor Dowden. 
His closing words are worth quoting: “Other poems,” 
he says, “tell us of the nobility that may exist in suffer- 
ing: it is well to read a poem which makes us feel the 
nobility that lives in happiness,” 

THE. COLONIALS. By Allen French. New York: 

Doubleday, Page, & Co. Price, $1.50. 

As its name implies, the scenes of this novel are laid 
in the days of the colonies, which serve to introduce to 
the reader Samuel Adams, John Hancock, Samuel War- 
ren, General Putnam, Washington, Lord Howe, and 
other great men of the time, the fighting at Concord, 
Lexington and Bunker Hill, and the British evacuation 
of Boston. The story from the beginning is spirited 
and its action continuous, there being no intervals of 
explanatory passages. Many of the incidents are dra- 
matic to a degree, and its many situations hold the at- 
tention of the reader to the end. 


A METHOD IN PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. By G. B. ~ 


Longan, Assistant Superintendent, Kansas City, Mo. 
Taylorville, Ill: C, M. Parker, 263 pp. Price, 75 
cents. 

The teaching of arithmetic in the Kansas City schools 
has attracted attention far and near. I have never seen 
any resuJts in number work more astonishing in quan- 
tity or quality than in the Humboldt school, when Mr. 
Longan was principal, and now we have a book for 
teachers which tells about the way he attained those re- 
sults in the first three grades. 

One might almost as soon attempt to describe a rain- 
bow, with its perfect arrangement of brilliant colors, as 
to specify the way in which he shows teachers of the 
first three grades every step in the process that enables 
his teachers to attain the desired ends. It is the most 
elaborate setting forth of detail that I have seen in any 
book on. primary number work for teachers. 


FLAGG’S A WRITER OF ATTIC PROSE. By Isaac 
Flagg, University of California, New York, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago: American Book Company. Flexi- 
ble cloth. 221 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Many of the leading teachers of Greek have found that 
the writing of Attic prose is best taught by a system in- 
cluding the copying of the text by the page or para- 
graph; the writing of Greek by hearing from dictation; 
re-translation, or writing from memory; and re-com- 
bination, partly from memory and party by imitation. 
This book is based upon such a plan of instruction, and 
furnishes all the necessary materials and assistance 
therefor. The selections used are all chosen from the 
works of Xenophon, and are intended first for reading 
and study, English exercises are based upon these. A 
Writer’s Guide of forty pages makes plain the leading 
principles of rhetoric and grammar, including idioms, 
and a complete vocabulary of the Greek selections is 
placed at the end of the book, It is a logical and prac- 
tical work, and will prove successful in the hands of 
wide-awake, conscientious instructors. 


LAUGHLIN’S ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
(Revised Edition.) By J. Laurence Laughlin, Ph.D., 
Head Professor of Politieal Economy in the University 
of Chicago. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
American Book Company. 384 pp. Price, $1.20. 

This new edition of one of the best of the standard 
works for school use brings it up to date both as regards 
theory and practical facts. Professor Laughlin’s lucid 
explanations of the principles of political economy have 
rendered his book most satisfactory for use in high 
schools. In the revision, among other changes and addi- 
tions, such topics as the tariff and bimetallism are im- 
partially discussed in their latest phases; a fuller treat- 
ment is given to the development of division of labor; 
and there is added a brief discussion of large production 
and of combinations of producers. The book represents 
the best thought of an acknowledged authority, as modi- 
fied and adjusted to the latest social and political move- 
ments in this country. It is an honor to the schools to 
have a man of Professor Laughlin’s leadership in eco- 
nomical thought willing to prepare a text-book perfect 
in detail and even brilliant in presentation. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Standard First Reader” and --'i'cachers’ Manual for First Reader. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

*“Jackanapes and the Brownies.” By Juliana H, Ewing. Price, 15 
cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co 

“Elementary Physiology and Hygiene.’ Ry B, P. Colton. ——*Ele- 
ments of Physics.”” By Amos T. Fisher and M. J. Patterson. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“What Is Religion?” By Lyof N. Tolstoi. Price, 60 cents.—‘“A 
Vegetarian Cook Book.” ByS. H. Beard. Price, $1.00.-—‘ William 
McKinley Memorial Address.” By John Hay. Price, 28 cents. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co, 

“The Truth in Christian Science.” By H. E. Cushman. Price, 60 
cents. Boston: James H. West. 

“The Elements of Greek.” By F. K. Ball, Price, $1.00. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


“A Spanish Grammar, with Exercises.’””’ By W. Montrose Ramsey. 


—-‘‘Animal Activities,’ New York; 


Henry Holt & Co By Nathaniel} French. 
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#DUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
[ this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


May 19 and June 30: The two summer 
sessions of the Ferris Institute open on 
above dates. W. N. Ferris, Big Rapids, 
Mich. 

May 24: Eastern Association of Physics 
Teachers, Boston. 

June : Alabama Teachers’ Association, 
Birmingham, 

June 10-16: North Carolina Teachers’ As- 
sembly, Wrightsville. W. D. Car- 
michael, Jr., Durham, secretary and 
treasurer. 

June 19-21: Georgia Educational Asso- 
ciation, Tybee, Cumberland Island, G. 
G. Bond, president, Athens. . 

June 24: New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association, Newburg-on-the-Hudson. 

June 24-26: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Hot Springs. — 

June 25-27: Ohio State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Put-in-Bay. - 

June 26-August6: The summer session of 
the University of California. 

June 28-July 3: American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, 

June 30-July 1: University Convocation, 
Albany, N. Y. James Russell Parsons, 
Jr., secretary, Albany. 

June 30-July 5: National Association of 
Elocutionists. Virgil A. Pinkney, Cin- 
cinnati, O., president. 

June 30-July 12: The National Summer 

School of Music, under the direction of 

Miss Ada Fleming, Frederick E. Chap- 

man of Boston, Mrs. Sweezy of 

Berkeley, and the Summer School of 

Drawing, under the direction of D. R. 

Augsburg, No. 2014 Van Ness avenue, 

San Francisco. 

June 30-July 1: New York University 
convocation, Albany. 

June 30-August 8: Northern state normal 
school, Marquette, Mich. D. B. Waldo, 
principal. 

July 1: Kentucky Educational Associa- 
tion, Lexington. W. W. White, Alex- 
andria, secretary. 

July 1-3: Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association, Pittsburgh. 

July 1-2-3: West Virginia Educational 
Association, Mt. Lake Park. 

July 1-2-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Burlington, Vt. 

July 1-4: Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

July 1-4: Music Teachers’ National Asso. 
ciation, Put-in-Bay, O. A. L. Man- 
chester, Wellesley Hills, Mass., presi- 
dent. 

July 2-3: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Saratoga Springs. R. A. 
Searing, Rochester, secretary. 

July 2-3: New York State Society for 
Child Study, Albany. Dr, 8S. H. Albro, 
secretary, Fredonia. 

July 7-11: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. 


July 9-August 6: Sharon Summer School 


of Nature Study (for teachers in the 
secondary schools), at Sharon, Mass., 
and at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Director, G. W. Field, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston. 

July 3-4-5: Virginia State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Charlottesville. 

July 7-8-9: Conference of County and City 
Superintendents of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville. 

Week of December 29: California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Los Angeles, Cal.; A. 
E. Shumate, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The New England Confer- 
ence of Educational Workers (committee 
on general education) will hold its fifth 
conference of the series for the discussion 
of “The Best Methods of Teaching Geog- 
raphy,” in Lorimer hall, Tremont temple, 
on May 24 at 10 a. m. Teachers and 
school officials of Boston and vicinity are 
cordially invited to attend, Dr. Horace 
S. Tarbell, superintendent of schools, 
Providence, R. L., amd author of the Wer- 
ner and of the Tarbell Geographies, will 
speak on “Geography: The Teacher and 
the Text-book.” This is to be a prac- 
ticable expesition of how to use text- 
books in class work, An open discussion 
will follow the address. Robert C. Met- 
ealf, supervisor of Boston schools, and 
Miss Mary C. Mellyn, instructor in the 
Boston normal school, with others, will 
take part.——-The New England Confer- 
ence of Educational Workers (drawing 
department) will meet Saturday, May 24, 
at 10 a m., at the school committee 
rooms, Mason street, Boston. Address: 
“The Arts and Crafts Movement,” by 
Henry Turner Bailey.——The semi-annual 
meeting of New England Superintendents 
was held May 16 at Tremont temple. The 
attendance was large, and the following 
program was carried out: “New De- 
partures in the Normal Schools: House- 
held Science,” Henry Whittemore, prin- 
cipal normal school, Framingham, Mass.; 
“Summer Session of the Hyannis Normal 
School,” W. A. Baldwin, principal, C. F. 
Carroll, Worcester, Mass., S. W. Halleit, 
Ware, Mass., Chester Wilbur, Quincy, 
Mags.; “School Gardens in City Schools,” 
Henry .L. Clapp, Roxbury, Mass., Miss 
Dora Williams, Boston; “Work in the 
Rural Schools,” Hon. W. W. Stetson, 
Augusta, Me.; “Education for Service,” 
Professor William T, Sedgwick, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Dr. 
Henry Lefavour, president, Simmons Col- 
lege, Boston. The following officers were 
elected: President, G. A. Stewart, New 
Britain, Conn.; vice-president, T. W. 
Harris, Keene, N. H. The secretary and 
treasurer will be appointed by the presi- 
dent, Executive committee: Ella M. 
Pierce, Providence, R. I.; Giles A. Stuart, 
New Britain, Conn.; Frank H. Pease, 
Dover, N. H.: Walter H. Small, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; W. B. Ferguson, Middletown, 
Conn.; C. F. Carroll, Worcester, Mass.; 
Charles E. Tilton, Bangor, Me; Asher J. 
Jacoby, Milton, Mass.; Charles L. Sim- 
mons, Bennington, Vt. 

CAMBRIDGE. Professor James Hardy 
Ropes of the Harvard divinity school has 
declined to accept the principalship of the 
Phillips Andover Academy,.which was 
tendered to him early in the year. A 
new committee to make another selection 
has been appointed by the trustees, and 
it is expected that a report will be made 
soon. 

SOUTH HADLEY FALLS. Miss Mary 
Randall, teacher of literature in the high 
school, has resigned her position, to take 
effect immediately. Miss Randall has 
been a member of the high school faculty 
for two years, going to the Falls direct 
from Brown University, where she gradu- 
ated. As a teacher she has been success- 


ful, carrying on the work of her depart- 
ment in a commendable manner, and her 
withdrawal from school life will be 
greatly felt. The school committee, 
through the recommendation of Dr. A. H. 
Campbell, have appointed Miss Mandell 
Gemonde of Boston to the position made 
yacant by Miss Randall’s_ resignation. 
Miss Gemonde is a graduate of Wesleyan 
College, Ohio, and also from the Emerson 
School of Oratory in Boston, and comes 
highly recommended, having taught suc- 
cessfully in Tilton Seminary at Tilton, 
N. H. 

HINSDALE, Dr. C. M. Barton was re- 
elected superintendent of schools for the 
union district of Windsor, Savoy, Peru, 
and Hinsdale at the meeting of the school 
committee May 12. The vote was unani- 
mous. The salary is $1,500. 

ATHOL. Miss Annie Brooks, daughter 
of ex-Representative and Mrs. Oscar T. 
Brooks, has been appointed an instructor 
cf Latin in the Horace Mann high school 
of New York. Miss Brooks is a graduate 
of the Athol high school and of Smith 
College. She has been a student at Co- 
lumbia College the past year. 

DIGHTON. S. C. Hutchinson, principal 
of grammar school, Attleboro, has been 
elected superintendent of the Dighton- 
Rehoboth-Berkeley district. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, teachers’ insti- 
tute for the teachers of Berkshire county 
was held here May 14. In the morning 
the institute was divided into three sec- 
tions, primary, grammar, and high school, 
The program in the primary section con- 
sisted of addresses by Henry T. Bailey on 
“Drawing” and on “Geography,” and by 
Miss Mary I, Murdock of Malden on 
“Reading.” In the grammar section 
Frank L. Murdock, principal of the North 
Adams normal school, gave a talk on 
“Geography.” Miss Mary L. Baright of 
the same school spoke on “Reading,” and 
J. F. Hall, superintendent of schools of 
North Adams, gave an address on “‘Arith- 
metic.” In the high school section 
Charlies S. Reyes, superintendent of 
schools in Hartford, Conn,, talked on 
“Means of Reading the Individual Pupil,’ 
After a luncheon had been served by tne 
women of the Methodist church in the 
church parlors, the afternoon session was 
continued in the church. The speakers 


‘were Thomas M. Balliet, superintendent 


of schools cf this city, on ‘“‘Apperception,” 
and Professor John A. Tyler of Amherst 
College on “Twentieth Century Educa- 
tion.”” The institute was one of the larg- 
est and most successful ever held by the 
Berkshire teachers, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. A _ very enthusiastic 
meeting of the Queens Borough Teachers’ 
Association of the City of New York was 
held in the beautiful new school building 
at Elmhurst on Saturday, May 3. An in- 
spiring address was delivered by Super- 
intendent C. B, Gilbert of Rochester, 
N. Y., on “Education Into Democracy.” 
The president of the association is Charles 
J. Jennings, principal high school, Ja- 
maica, : 
NEW JERSEY. 


CAMDEN. There has been a complete 
overturn in the affairs of the school board, 
and the old board surrendered to the neiw 
with poor grace. Here is the speech, in 
part, of the retiring chairman: President 
Magrath of the old board read an address, 
in which he ventured the opinion that the 
retiring board “will live in political his- 
tory as the best-abused school board in 
New Jersey.” “The courts, the news- 
papers, and the political allies of the dif- 
ferent parties,’’ he went on, “have driven 
us like a veritable shuttlecock between a 
half-dozen battledores, If it were not for 
the fact that at the present moment I am 
the very temporary president of this dig- 
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nified city board of education, I would 
have recourse to the rich and varied 
metaphor of my native printing office, and 
would exclaim that there has been ‘the 
devil to pay and no pitch hot.’ The pro- 
prieties stand in the way of any allusions 
to unpleasant occurrences, and absolutely 
unwarranted attacks upon the board, in- 
dividually and collectively, by the unprin- 
cipled character-assassins that have fol- 
lowed our every movement like hungry, 
yelping hounds—no, not hounds, for the 
hounds have worthy genealogical associa-_ 
tions. I will say, more fittingly, (begging 
pardon of the hounds), like hungry, yelp- 
ing curs. Curs are yellow, and cannot 
boast of their pedigree.’”’ Speaking to the 
incoming board, Mr. Magrath said: “Be 
careful to study the chess board of your 
politics, and see if the other side can get 
back at you through the medium of an 
but one method given under heaven 
investigation. If they can, then there is 
whereby you may protect yourself: See 
the newspapers first.’ 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The High School Teachers’ A’ssociation 
held its annual luncheon and election of 


‘officers on Saturday, May 10. J. J. 


Sheppard, principal of the high school 
of commerce, was elected president, M. 
Dwight Collier, a member of the board 
of education, was the first speaker, His 
subject was sequence in education from 
the kindergarten through the college. 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, president 
of the Public Education Association, was 


next introduced. Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
said that the purpose of her asscciation 
was to bring together the educational 
forces of the community through interest- 
ing citizens in everyday affairs of the 
schools and general education. She 
thanked the teachers for making this pos- 
sible through co-operation. C. C. Bur- 
lingham, president of the board of educa- 
tion, said that he was in favor of keeping 
the school buildings open all the time. 
Mr. Burlingham pledged his full support 
to rushing the building of the De Witt 
Clinton and Brooklyn manual training 
school. Other speakers were Associate 
City Superintendent Thomas S. O’Brien 
and District Superintendent Henry W. 
Jameson. 

Associate Superintendent Thomas S. 
O’Brien held a conference of principals 
last week to discuss the course of study. 
Some of those present were Jonathan D. 
Hyatt, Joseph H. Wade, John P, Conroy, 
Albert Shiels, Joseph H. Taylor, and 
Misses Julia Richman, Emilie J. Lichten- 
stien, Josephine E. Rogers, Emma A. 
Johnson, Hester A. Roiberts, and Kath- 
erine A. McCann. 

At the last meeting of the New York 
City Legislative League the following 
resolutions were adopted, approving Mr. 
Burlingham’s attitude in favor of the ap- 
pointment of women to district superin- 
tendencies: — 

“Whereas, the president of the board 
of education, the honorable Charles C. 
Burlingham, has publicly expressed the 
opinion that thé valuable services of 
women in the cause of education should 
be recognized and rewarded by their ad- 
vancement to the higher offices cf the 
profession; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that a vote of thanks be ten- 
dered by the New York City Legislative 
League to the president of the board of 
education for his justice in advocating the 
well-earned promotion of women to posi- 
tions of responsibility and authority in 
the honorable profession of teaching.” 

The department of commercial educa- 
tion of the New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, through its chairman, Van 
Evrie Kilpatrick, has issued a Question- 
naire along the lines of the discussion of 
that subject at the annual meeting of the 
association in July, 

The schedule is as follows: “History of 
the Movement,” ‘Present Condition,” 
“Reasons and Motives,” “Economic View 
of Commercial Education,” “Educational 
Rights of the Business Community,” ‘““Na- 
tional Commercial Supremacy,” ‘“Com- 
mercial Curricula,’ ‘Pedagogy of Com- 
mercial Education,” “Equipment of Com- 
mercial Education,” and “Bibliography of 
Commercial Education.’ 

The committee includes Edward W. 
Stitt (chairman), C. C. Shayne, Bdward. 
Lauterbach, E. M. Williams, John lL. 
Tildsley, John T, Nicholson, Cornelius D. 
Fleming, C, E. Franklin, and Myron T. 
Scudder. 

The committee announce that men of 
national and local reputation, who are 
recognized as authorities, are being se- 
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cured to write upon the subjects men- 
tioned. 

Dr. James Godwin, who was recently 
retired from the office of district superin- 
tendent of schools, was given a testi- 
monial dinner by the superintendents and 
teachers of the city at the Liederkranz cn 
Saturday ‘evening last. Among the 
speakers were Edward F. Shepard, 
Colonel Ketchum, Dr. Thomas Hunter of 
the Normal College, Ferdinand Shack, 
president of the Alumni Association of 
the City College, John Jasper, associate 
superintendent of schools, John P, Con- 
roy, Professor Fitz Gerald Tisdall, Plow- 
den Stevens, Jr., and William H. Storrs. 

Mr. Godwin was presented with a watch 
and a set of resolutions as a mark of the 
esteem which his fellow-workers have for 
him. 

Corporation Counsel Rives has given to 
the board of education his opinion re- 
garding eligible lists. This opinion refers 
to all eligible lists, whether of principals 
or teachers, in both high and elementary 
schools, and is as follows:— 

“The rights of persons upon the eligible 
lists of Manhattan and the Bronx exist- 
ing when the charter of 1901 took effect 
were fixed by the by-law of the school 
board of the boroughs, which has been 
set forth in full. Under this by-law the 
existing eligible lists are to be exhausted 
in chronological order. Nominations 
from them are to be made by the board 
of superintendents in the order of the 


suddenly at his home in Bayshore, L. L, 
on Sunday evening last. He served as 
chairman of the committee on finance in 
the board of education, at which time Co- 
lumbia University conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of master of arts. 
President Burlingham of the board of 
education ordered that the flags on all the 
school buildings of the city be placed at 
half-mast in his memory, 

The following women have been placed 
on the eligible list, under the Goldey de- 
cision of the supreme court: Charlotte F. 
Howard, June 22, 1855; Laura E. Ander- 
son, May 29, 1856; Adaline E. Anderson, 
July 14, 1859; Hannah A. Jolie, October 
28, 1859; Mary J. Poor, July 14, 1859; 
Eliza Ann R. Sullivan, July 14, 1859; 
Mary H. Tompkins, December 17, 1860; 
Lucretia Felter, July 19, 1861; Bridget T. 
Fosheur, July 19, 1861; Mary Van Dyke, 
March 14, 1863; Frances C. Turney, Janu- 


ary 15, 1876. 


WILLIAM I. LYNCH. 


Mr. Lynch is a native of Missouri, born - 
in 1839, and has taught in the state thirty- 
nine years, and of no other teacher I sup- 
pose can it be said that he has been away 


from his work but nine days in thirty- 
nine years, or less than one day in five 
years. He is one of the most widely 
known of the Missouri school men, His 


lists so that a person standing first onacademy at Mountain Grove numbers 465 


the eligible list shall be nominated first, 
and no person shall be nominated out of 
the order of his name on the list, unless 
the person standing higher on the list de- 
cline in writing to accept the position, 

“The results of each separate examina- 
tion, no matter at what time they are 
tabulated, are to be regarded together as 
one eligible list, The board of education 
must act upon nominations made in this 
manner from the eligibie lists by tne 
board of superintendents, but it has un- 
doubted power, in its discretion, to re- 
fuse to appo' nt any of the nominees, and, 
in my opinion, the refusal of appointment 
by the board would deprive the rejected 
nominee of his right to be nominated 
again for appointment, except by the re- 
quest or crder of the board cf education. 

“{ desire to call particular attention to 
the effect of this opinion upon the cases 
ol persons whcese names have been added 
to the eligible lists in the bo:oughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx, under the rul- 
ing of the supreme court, in the case of 
Pecpie ex rel. Goldey vs. Maxwell, 65 ap- 
pellate division, 265, affirmed without 
opinion, 169 New York. The persons 
whose names were on the eligible lists in 
the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx when the charter of 1901 took 
cflect had relative standing, and such 
standing must be preserved as between 
such persons themselves. The clause 
preserving the lists and the relative 
standing the persons whose names 
were Cn them, under the circumstances 
cf the case, gives them the right to be 
considered for appointment by the board 
of education before persons whose names 
cre on later eligible lists. 

“lam of the opinion that in each cf the 
boroughs ef Brooklyn, Queens, and Rich- 
mond, at the time the charter of 1901 took 
‘flect, the persons whose names were on 
the existing eligible lists had no relative 
standing, as the nominating or appointing 
cards, as the case might be, had at that 
time the right to choose any persons out 
of the entire number of names on these 
lists as they saw fit. I am of the opinion 
that such power is now vested in the 
board of education, which has succeeded 
them. Asthe persons upon such eligible 
lists had at that time no exclusive right 
to be considered for nomination or ap- 
pointment, and therefore the names of 
olher persons eculd be added to the lists 
for such consideration without violation 
of their rights, I am of the opinion that 
persons upon eligible fists created since 
the charter of 1901 took effect may also 
be considered for appointment by the 
hoard of education, However, in choos- 
ing names for nomination from the later 
eligible lists, the board of superintendents 
is restricted to those persons whose 
bames stand highest upon such lists, in 
accordance with Section 1090 of the char- 
ter. The rights of persons whose names 
were on the eligible lists existing in these 
boroughs when the charter of 1901 took 
‘fect are preserved when they continue 
‘o be eligible for appointment to positions 
by the beard of education. These rights 
are not affected when the persons on later 
‘ligible lists are nominated for such ap- 
pointment under the provisions of the 
present law.’’ 

Ex-Commissioner Henry W. Maxwell 
of the Brooklyn board of education died 


W. H. LYNCH, ; 
Mountain Grove Acavemy, Misseuri. 


students, from all parts of M’ssouri and 
from the neighboring states. His nomi- 
netion for state superintendent on the Re- 
publican ticket has been urged by many 
of the leading papers of the state. He 
entered the Federal army as a private, and 
came out captain of his company. He 
was with Sherman in his famous march 
to the sea.- Address, Mountain Springs, 
Mo. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY SUUMER 
SCHOOL. 


The courses in education offered in 1902 
include a course of twenty-five lectures, 
by Professor Paul H. Hanus, on “General 
Principles of Education, Courses. of 
Study,” «te.; a course of twenty-five lec- 
tures, by Instructor A. O. Norton, on ‘‘The 


Superintendency 
A Course in Supervision ana School Management 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE 


\ # 
July 8 to Aug. 1, 1902 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND PRACTICAL 


Hon. WM. T. HARRIS, Washington, D. C. 
Supt. WM. N. HAILMANN, Dayton, 0. 
Supt. GEO. I. ALDRICH, Brookline, Mass. 


Prof. H. H. HORNE, Hanover, N. H. 
Dr. WM. A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. 
Supt. F. A. VERPLANCK, So. Manchester, Ct. 


Supt. LOUIS P. NASH, Holyoke, Mass. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF THE INSTITUTE 


For full information address 


F. A. VERPLANCK, So. Manchester, Conn. 


History of Education Since the Twelfth 
Century”; five lectures by Superintend- 
ent George I, Aldrich of Brookline, Mass., 
on “The School Committee and the Super- 
intendent”; five lectures by Superintend- 
ent Thomas M. Balliet of Springfield, 
Mass., on “The Swperintendent and the 
Teaching Corps’; five lectures by Dr. 
John T. Prince, agent of the Massachu- 
setts board of education, on “Town and 
District Organization and Supervision’; 
five lectures by Principal Ray Greene 
Huling of the Cambridge English high 
school on “The Duties and Opportunities 
of the High School Principal’; and five 
lectures by Superintendent. Charles H. 
Morss of Medford, Mazs., on “The Duties 
and Opportunities of the Grammar School 
Principal.” 

In addition, there witl be a course of 
ten evening lectures on “Contemporary 
Edveational These wil be 
siven by men who are successfully con- 
nected with the several activities dis- 
cussed; and this course of lectures will 
be open, without charge, to all members 
cf ihe summer school. 

The school offers, also, 
courzes in languwaczes, history, 
ment, psychology, art, music, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, botany, 
geology, geography, physical education, 
ete., designed primarily for teachers of* 
both sexes. 

The cflice of the summer school is 16 
University hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


fifty-seven 
govern- 


GO WEST, TEACHERS, GO WEST! 
The teachers of New England, and any 
cne else who cares to go with them, can 


go to Minneapolis and back at less cost 
than ever before, with the privilege of re- 
maining until September 1. 

The National Educational Association 
is the only organization that gets a half- 
fare vate, with two months’ extension. 
This year the association meets at Min- 
neapolis July 7-11. Excursions will start 
about July 4. The fare for the round tr-p, 
over the best of railroad lines, including 
membership in the National Associa- 
tion, will be not more than $35.50, both 
ways. This includes transfers in Chicago 
sleeping car each way; double berth, 
$7.50; two-in a berth, half this price. 

There will be  personally-conducted 
parties by the principal routes. There 
will be a grand excursion to the Yellow- 
stone park from Minneapolis for only $85, 


THE TEOMAS 


Normal Trai 


ning School 


For Public School Music, Drawing, and Physical Gulture Teachers. 


Prepares Supervisors and other teachers of these 
branches fur their work. The finest school of its 
kind in the country. 


CORRESPONDENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Public School Music 
Public School Drawing 
Gaynor System of Piano Study for Children 
Emil Leibling System of Advanced 

Piano Study 


departments have ob- 


Graduates of these 
tained fine positions. 


‘These Systems can positively be obtained only of this School. 


Write for circulars and further information to 


EMMA A. THOMAS, Director, 
or LOUIS K. THOMAS, Sec’y, 


550 Woopwarp Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


Established 1853 


JOHN H. DANIELS & SON 


92 Franklin St., Boston 


DIPLOMAS 


Public Schools 


ALL KINDS 


We are the largest producers of Diplomas in 
New England. Correspondence invited. 


Steel Plate 
Copper Plate 
Lithographic 
Typographic 


Manual Training. 
NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS, 


Conducted by W. W. Murray, 
Supt. of Manuat Training in the M. chanics Insti- 
tute and in the Kochester Pubtic Schools. 
Summer Session, Tuition, twenty- 
July 7 to August. four lessons, $10. 
Courses in Beneh Work ; Knife Work in Thin 
Wood; Chip Carving; Card Board Construction; 
Bent Iron Work; Drawing 
MECHANICS INSTITUTE, Rocnester, 


including railroad fares, sleeping car, all 
meals, all expenses for a six days’ drive 
in the park, and all hotel bills in the 
park. 

There will be personally-conducted 
parties over each cf the principal lines. 
For information address manager of the 
N. E. A. for Massachusetts, A. E. Win- 
ship, 215 Pemberton building, Boston. 


MECHANIC ARTS AIGHU SCHOOL, 


BELVIDERE AND DALTON STREETS, 
BOSTON, 

Saturday, May 24, will be a special pub- 
lic day at the Mechanic Arts high school. 
The reguiar work, both in the academic 
and the mechanical departments, will be 
in progress from 9 a. m. to 2 p. m., and 
every opportunity will be givem to vVisi- 
tors to become acquainted with the equip- 
ment, aims, and methods of the school. 

The exhidit of shop work and drawings 
will illustrate fully the courses in the me- 
chanical departments, 

All interested are cordially invited. 
Emily A. Fifield, chairman of the com- 
mittee on manual training. Charles W. 
Parmenter, head master. 


BOSTOCK’S GREAT ANIMAL ARENA. 


SEASON DRAWS TO A CLOSE. 


Bostonians and residents of the sur- 
rounding districts will regret to learn 
that the popular trained wild animal 
arena on Tremont street will close ics 
doors after the evening performances of 
May 31, as Director Bostock’s summer ar- 
rangements will not permit a longer stay. 

In wishing the genial “animal king” 
“eood-by,’”’ his admirers will feel that, as 
it were, an “old-time” friend is leaving 
them, whose place will be hard to fill, 
both in point of personality and in the 
presenting of most unique, enjoyable, and 
highly educative entertainments, while 
his repeated liberality in devoting lange 
sums of his receipts to deserving charities 
will not readily be forgotten. For the 
remainder of the season it: is intended 
that the programs shall be selected from 
the most popular items of the extensive 
and interesting repertoire. To those few 
who have not as yet paid a visit to the 
establishment we would certainly say, 
“Go!” 
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THE COMMERCIAL TEACHERS AT 
PHILADELPHIA. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 

That was an exceedingly interesting 
conference of commercial teachers which 
met in Philadelphia March 27-29, the fifth 
annual gathering of the Eastern Commer- 


cial Teachers’ Association, 

The convention was significant and 
suggestive as an exposition of the rapid 
evolution of commercial training in its 
effect on the teaching corps and all those 
directing this particularly promising and 
growingly important field of popular edu- 
cation. 

The purpose and proceedings of the as- 
sembly demonstrated that it is being 
more and more generally apprehended 
just what the work of commercial educa- 
tion involves, and just what form it must 
take in order to meet the demand upon 
it for trained workers in the world- 
encircling commercial interests of the 
country. 

The convention brought together 
teachers from the great representative 


private commercial schools and colleges, © 


which have so long and ably filled tne 
vacuum in our public educational system 
for business training; directors from the 
recently-established commercial depart- 
ments in secondary schools, and princi- 
pals from the inaependent commercial 
high schools; professors from higher edu- 
cational institutions; business men and 
“captains of industry,” to whom the 
trained high private is an essential; and 
a host of lesser lights in the varied and 
special phases of commercial instruction. 

All of these were a unit in their accept- 
ance of the modern educational ideal that 
instruction must be adapted to a purpose 
In life; and they also held that commer- 
cial training of the right sort is on a 
plane with the highest classical culture. 
There was plainly no sympathy with ‘“‘the 
intellectual aristocrat’ described by Pro- 
fessor De Garmo, who deplored the fact 
that “he was not sure, on meeting a col- 
lege man nowadays, whether he was shak- 
ing hands with a scholar or only a sub- 
limated sort of tinker!” 

It was exceedingiy appropriate that the 
meeting should be held in Philadelphia, 
where the environment affords peculiar 
impulse and interest to commercial ad- 
vance. The comfortable forum of the 
Temple College served for the chief day 
sessions; the evening session was held in 
the fine assembly hal! of the girls’ nor- 
mal school; and the unique Philadelphia 
Commercial Museum opened its hospitable 
doors for the last day’s session. There 
were excursions to the great industrial 
plants, notably Cramp’s shipyard and the 
Baldwin locomotive works, to educational 
institutions and points of historic inter- 
est; and the social features included a 
banquet on the opening night, at which 
Dr. Russell Conwell was the guest and 
speaker, giving his invaluable lecture, 
“Acres of Diamonas.” 

That the commercial teachers are stu- 
dents of education and of educational 
methods was abundantly demonstrated 
by -the rich and varied program, which 
included addresses on “Training for Busi- 
ness,” by Dean C. W. Haskins, New York 
University school of commerce,  ac- 
counts, and finance; “The Teacher’s Un- 
conscious Influence on the Pupil,” by Ed- 
ward H. Eldridge, Temple College; 
“Moral Training in Business Schools.” by 
H. 8S. Goldey, Wilmington, Del: “What 
Business Education Means to Private 
Business Schools,” by A. J. Luman, vice- 
principal Pierce school, Philadelphia: ~To 
Tniversities,’” by Professor Charles De- 
Garmo of Cornell University: “To High 
Echools,” by Principal Allan Davis, 
Washington business high school; “To 
the Business Community and Our 
Foreign Trade,” by Theodore C. Search, 
president National Association of Manu- 
facturers, Philadelphia. The plans and 
methods of teaching business correspond- 
ence, of practice of bookkeeping, of teach- 
ing natural history of raw products of 
eremmerece were all presented by experts. 
There were interesting symposiums on 
“Business Writing’ and on “Shorthand 
and Touch Typewriting,” calling out in- 
telligent discussion. 

The symposium on “Business Writing,” 
led by Professor Zaner of Columbus, has 
marked interest to all educators The 
essentials for business writing, he pointed 
out, are neatness and legibility. As to 
style.-he said the vertical had taught a 
few things. Nine-tenths of writing is 
illegible because turns are too angular. 
To be both legible and speedy, writing 
needs to be a composite between rotundity 
and angularity. The arm motion gives 
grace and dignity; the finger motion 
neatness and detail. It would be as ab- 
surd, Mr, Zaner declared, to have one 


Three Incontestable Statements. 


2d. 


od. 


Ist. All the Dirt, Wear, and Handling shown on 


at the end of a year 
Is that much saved from going on the book. 


a Holden Book Cover 


If a loosened leaf, broken or weakened binding, or a torn leaf is 
REPAIRED AT ONCE with the Holden Repairing Material, 


The book will last longer. 


If School Boards acknowledge the truth of the above, THEN IT 1s 


THE DUTY OF EVERY MEMBER TO INSIST that a trial be made of the 


‘‘ Holden System for Preserving Books.”’ 


We do our part by sending samples, free, with testimony after twenty 


years’ use. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK CONGR CoO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


movement for all letters as to have one 
sound for all letters. 

“Points must be sharp, turns must be 

round, loops must be curved, retraces 
must be straight,” said R. S. Collins of 
Philadelphia, who puts legibility before 
speed because he believes in getting the 
engine on the track before he puts on 
steam. Mr. Flickinger believed that 
speed was in the writer, and not in the 
writing, although it could be cultivated 
by proper movement training. 
. There was a manifest absence of any 
attempt by the speakers to argue for the 
importance of popular commercial educa- 
tion. That seemed to be taken for 
granted. Emphasis was strongly put on 
the responsibility of the commercial 
teacher as an essential factor in com- 
mercial growth and development. It 
seemed to be the concensus of opinion 
that all training must not only be tech- 
nical, but cultural. 

It was encouraging to note the stress 
laid on moral impressions in connection 
with commercial teaching, President E. 
E. Gaylord, Beverly, Mass., pointed this 
out in his concise opening address, when 
he said: “We are turning out annually 
thousands of human machines to add, sub- 
tract, etc., at $8 to $10 a week. Do they 
realize that ‘an honest man’s the noblest 
work of God,’ and that they must preserve 
and develop industry, honesty, temper- 
ance? Life is too short, and the harvest 
too precious to trifle with the immortal 
minds of children,” he affirmed. The un- 
conscious influence of the teacher through 
suggestion to implant bigh ideals was in- 
dicated by Mr. Eldridge, who said the 
great need in the world is for clean men 
and women, “The duty of commercial 
training,” declared Mr. Luman, “is to de- 
velop the highest sense of business honor 
and fidelity, the solid rocks on which rests 
the confidence that creates credit and ex- 
tends credit.” 

The animus of commercial training, as 
upheld by the convention, was undeniably 
of the highest type, and showed a spirit 
which must appease the decrier of the 
utilitarian. Even a disinterested observer 
must have been impressed by the variety 


‘of the forces at work, and the breadth of 


view, fine spirit, and culture of the com- 
mercial teacher in evidence. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE 2,000-MILE 
TICKETS AT 840.00 TAKEN OFF 
SALE. 

Seaboard Air Line railway announces 
that, effective May 15, 1902, 2,000-mile 
tickets of its issue good over a portion of 
the system, heretofore sold at $40, will be 

withdrawn from sale. 

Seaboard interchangeable 1,000-mile 
tickets, at $25, will interest you. Inquire 
of ticket agents or representatives of the 
company, 8-15-22-29, 


OBSERVATION. 

Dining, first _and second class day 
coaches and Pullman and tourist sleeping 
cars form the equipment of the Northern 
Pacific's ‘““North Coast Limited” again in 
commission Sunday, May 4. F. E. Foster, 
D. P. A,, 279 Washington street, Boston; 
Charles 8. Fee, general passenger agent, 
St, Paul, Minn. 


GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC. 


A third of a million persons have heard 
Mr. Winship’s account of the work at the 
George Junior Republic, and the readers 
of the Journal of Education have had sev- 
eral vivid descriptions of this grand insti- 
tution, and they will be interested in th’s 
letter from the treasurer of the Republic. 


Freeville, N. Y. 

The success of the work of the George 
Junior Republic in rescuing children from 
misery, cruelty, or crime, and directing 
their steps to paths of useful citizenship, 
has been beyond the expectation even of 
the founder and superintendent, William 
R, George. 

During the past year it has been neces- 
sary to add to the number of cottages in 
which the citizens reside, so as to accom- 
modate a few more of the many applicants 
for admission. 

The industrial features of the work 
have been extended, and the citizens may 
now choose between domestic service, 
cooking, sewing, dressmaking, laundry 
work, dairying, farming, carpentry, shoe- 
making, printing, merchandise, painting, 
and office work. 

The best evidence of the permanent. 
success of the work is the record of our 
graduates. Of all the graduates, not one 
has failed to show marked improvement 
on account of his residence at the George 
Junior Republic, and over ninety per cent. 
are doing very well, not only keeping out 
of trouble, but are making records of 
which we are proud. 

Several of the graduates are employed 
on farms near the Republic, several are 
employed in Auburn in the shops of one 
of the trustees, several are engaged in 
business, and quite a number are in vari- 
ous schools and colleges, fitting them- 
selves for lives of enlarged usefulness. 

It has been the policy of the trustees of 
the Republic to enlarge the plant only so 
fast as funds were in hand to build and 
to sustain the improvements, This 
course has been rigidly adhered to; but, 
of course, every additional cottage or shop 
calls for an increase in running expense. 


Sustaining member ............... 25.00 
100.00 
Subscription to the Citizen, one 


Treasurer, A, G. Agnew, 45 Wall street, 
New York. 


—— 


LOWER RATE EXGURSION TO CALI- 
FORNIA. 


During the coming summer frequent 
opportunities will be offered by the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul railway to 
visit California at the lowest round-trip 
rates ever offered, with choice of routes 
from Chicago, via Kansas City, Omaha, 
or St. Paul, or going and returning via 
different routes. Electric-lighted trains. 
Route of the Pioneer Limited. Famous 
train of the world. Write for full infor- 
mation to F, A, Miller, general passenger 
agent, Chicago. my15-3t 


OUR TEACHERS IN LUZON. 


The following letter has been received 


from Superintendent Atkinson of 
Manila: — 
Manila, March 22, 1902. 
Dear Sir: I have been away from 


Manila for nearly four weeks, and have 
been into four of the northwestern prov- 
inces of the island of Luzon, During my 
tour this time, which was made _ very 
quietly and largely as a matter of vaca- 
tion, I have had the chance to observe 
the work of the teachers very carefully, 
and it seems to me that the teachers are 
proving to be a very important factor in 
the changing of conditions here in these 
islands. My impressions, on the whole, 
are quite hopeful, and the teachers, as a4 
rule, seem to enjoy the work. Of course, 
in the majority of cases, there are minor 
discomforts, and in some cases perhaps 
hardships. Some few teachers are dis- 
posed to grumble, but the great majority 
take their discomforts very cheerfully, 
and are devoting themselves heartily and 
thoroughly to the work. 

The outbreak of a few cases of cholera 
here has caused the quarantining of the 
city, and great disadvantages confront the 
work of the school department, especially 
the provincial normal institutes, which 
were to be held in nearly all the provinces 
of the islands. 

One normal institute in a northernmost 
province of the island was opened on 
Monday morning, with a large attendance, 
only to be closed in the afternoon of the 
same day by the provincial board of 
health on account of an epidemic of 
smallpox among the natives in that city. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Fred W. Atkinson, 
General Superintendent Public Instruc- 
tion for the Philippine Islands. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., JULY 7-11. 


The executive committee submits the 
bulletin of railroad rates, side*trips, local 
arrangements, and programs for the 
forty-first annual convention in confidence 
that it will convey assurance of a large 
and successful meeting at Minneapolis in 
July next, 

The situation of Minneapolis as the 
gateway to the famous and beautiful va- 
cation resorts of the Great Lakes, the Pa- 
cific coast, the Rocky mounta‘ns, and the 
lake region of Minnesota, has made it pos- 
sible to secure unusually attractive side 
trips at very low rates, with the usual ex- 
tension of tickets for return until the 
close of the teachers’ vacation, Septem- 
ber 1. 

The local arrangements are in the hands 
of the Commercial Club of Minneapolis, 
consisting of nearly 1,000 of the leading 
business and professioral men of the city. 
The convention committee of this club is 
supported in its plans by the active co- 
operation of the board of education and 
teachers of the city, the faculty of the 
State University, and the State Educa- 
tional Association, 

A beautiful illustrated booklet, setting 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

The Elements of Greek................ccccccecces cee Ball. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. $1.00 
Tho OF Bergen,. American Book Company, N. Y. .60 
A Spanish Grammar, with Exercises................. Ramsey. Henry Holt & Co,, New ork. | — 
Standard First Reader and Manual.............. oe o— Funk & Wagnalls, New York. — 
Grammar School Geography. ........... Frye. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Jackanapes and the Brownies..... Houghton, Mifflin, &Co., Boston. .15 
Elementary Colton. D.c - Heath & Co., Bosto ton, 
Elements of Pliysics.. Fisher and Patterson. 
A Vegetarian Cook Beard. 1.00 
William McKinley Memorial Address............... Hay. “6 
The Truth in Christian Science................ oevvee Cushman James H. West, Boston. -60 
The Sports of the Gods. Dunbar. “ 1,50 
POO Todd, A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York, 50 
Gleanings from Nature, ..................ccccecusves Carter. Abbey Press, New York. 1.00 
In the Country God Charles Little, Brown, & Co., Boston. 1,50 
> 

A. G, FISHER, Proprietor. t 

Long Experience. 

Prompt. . . Reliable. 

-> TEACHERS’ 

120 Tremont Street, AG N CY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Removal. | ied Teachers’ Exchange of Boston 


will be located, after May first, in convenient and attractive rooms in the new Walker Building, 120 
Boylston Street. Old and new friends are invited to call. New Manual, of interest to earnest, am- 


bitious teachers, sent free on application. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN ALL THE SCLENCKES: 


ee SCIENCE Teacher’s and Employment Agency. 


General Sciences. 
We assist able teachers and specialists in 
every part of the country. 


Rural Sciences. 
WwW 


Engineering Sciences. 
rite information. 
F. Wa. RANE, Manager, Durham, N. H. 


forth the historic, scenic, and other attrac- 
tions of Minneapolis and its surroundings, 
has been isswed by the local executive 
committee, and will be mailed to any ad- 
dress application. 

All correspondence on local affairs 
should be addressed to Wallace G. Nye, 
chairman and executive secretary of the 
local convention committee, No. 533 An- 
drus building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Active members of the association and 
others are invited to send to the secretary, 
undersigned, addresses of those who will 
be interested to receive this program- 
bulletin; and to co-operate with their re- 
spective state directors and managers in 
extending information and in securing a 
large attendance at the forty-first annual 
convention, 

The programs of the various sessions, 
already extensive and excellent, are neces- 
sarily incomplete; they will be perfected 
before the final edition is printed for use 
during the convention. 

W. M. Beardshear, 
President N. E. A., Ames, Ia. 
Irwin Shepard, 
Secretary N. E. A., Winona, Minn, 


THE COAST LIMITED.” 

Resumed service over the Northern Pa- 
cific Sunday, May 4. For sleeping car 
reservations, etc., call at 279 Washington 
street, Boston, F. E. Foster, D. P. A,; or 
write to Charles S. Fee, G. P. and T. A., 
M, P. R., St. Paul, Minn. 


Hotel Empire, New York, offers the best 
accommodations at the most reasonable 
rates. Accessibly located—Broadway and 
Sixty-third street. 

Father—‘‘Then I have but one more 
question to put to you. Have you seen 
my daughter play golf?” 

Lover—“I have, sir; 
still,’—Brooklyn Life, 


Superintendents and supervisors will do 
well to take the course in supervision at 
the Martha’s Vineyard Institute. Address 


but I love her 


F. A, Verplanck, South Manchester, Conn. 


ATTRACTIVE ROUTES TO THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF IN- 
STRUCTION AT BUELING- 
TON, VT.,JULY 1, 2, and 
3, 1902. 

For this interesting occasion the Rut- 
land railroad announces extremely low 
rates of fare from Boston and all impor- 
tant points in New England, as well as 
rates for side trips from Burlington. at 
cost of one fare for the round trip to 
Montreal, the ':ousand Islands, Quebec, 
Ausable Chasm, the Saguenay, etc,, etc. 

A series of personaily-conducted, “all 
expenses included” tours will be operated 
in connection with the meeting, embrac- 
ing some or all of these places. 

The Rutland railroad is the shortest and 
most natural route from Boston to Bur- 
lington. It operates four trains daily 
without change of cars (either coaches or 
parlor cars), and its time is about an hour 
faster than that of any other line. Inter- 
esting printed matter will be furnished on 
application to Simmons & Marsters, 290 
Washington street, Boston, Mass, 


VARIETIES. 


“Wait a minute, John. Don’t read so 
fast, Who was it that there crowd turned 
out?” 

“Eh? Turned out?’ 

“Yes. You read it there that the crowd 
turned out N. Mass. Who was N. Mass?” 

“Why, I s’pose he’s some Frenchman. 
You ought to listen closer.”—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs, 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


IT IS RECOMMENDING THAT SECURES POSITIONS. 


Spencerport, N. ¥.—I take great pleasure in reporting that I have secured the principalship of the 
Spencerport high school, having closed a contract with the board of education last night at Rochester. 
I sincerely thank you for your very great interest in my behalf in this matter. Jt is “ recommending” 
which secures positions now-a-days. It pays to be enrolled in the best agency, and membership in such 
an one as yours is sufficient. You haye gotten me just what | wanted, and at my own price, and I shall 
be pleased to commend your agency to any who desire to teach. No one could expect quicker service 
than you have given me.—JOHN EDMUND DuBois, Newark, N. J., April 20, 1902. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N, Y¥. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE : ASSOCIATION 
Established 17 years | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 
SEPTEMBER VACANCIES. schools, and colleges or more 
than 1200 teachers and professors. New vacancies 


daily coming in. More good candidates needed, Seventeenth Year Book of 80 pages free. 
d C. J, ALBERT, Manager, THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK Fourteenth Year. agg 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ | in the West. Bend | Vabash Avenue, 
AG EWC Y. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Families 
and FOREI GN superior Professors, prone ey Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
to parents. Call on or address 


‘or every department of instruction; recommends good sch 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAD present 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educatora in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Sovecia»l Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free 

ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, “PENNSYLVANIA. 


Experienced Management, 
New Offices: 101 Tremont St., Boston: EXCHANGE 
Y. M.C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 


Oldest and best known in U, 8. 
Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


EDUCATORS’ 


Schermerhorn 


Telephone 4059--5 Main. ESTABLISHED 1893. 


-THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


P. [; MERRILL, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw YORE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott pies. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKAN E Wash., Hyde Block, LO8.ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloc 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCGIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
3 14th St. N. Y. 


} Managers. 


in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


wrerween J Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells 
Correspondence is 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N..Y 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


¢ Pratt Teachers’ Agency “ new york 


Licdlls college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to cotoass ublic and private 
schools, and fainilies. Advises parents about schools. PRATT, M Manager. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN BLpe. Drs Mornzs, Iowa. 


DO YOU 
KNOW 


PAUL'S INK 


SAFETY BOTTLE & INK CO., 270 Washington St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Branches; N. Y. City, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Baltimore,Chicago, Buffalo. 


Are U.S. Government 
Standard ? 


Being adopted by all U. S. Government 
Departments, including the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. 

Send us $1.00 to our nearest 
branch office and we will express, 
prepaid, PAUL’S No. 6 EXTRA 
FLuip SET, containing Enameled 
» Tray and three Automatic Safety 
Filled Ink Wells (one each fluid, 

crimson, mucilage). 


(a Send for Trade List. 


W ’ ' We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
$ inship in every part of the country. 


§ Teacher Balding, 20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 
Agen cy. AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, 


Kellogg’ 


at 
Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 

20 Pemberton Sq., B oston, 


s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers 
New England teachers wan 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E 9th Si., New York. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


School and College Text- Books 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


MORRIS’S HISTORICAL TALES 


1. America. 4. England. 7. France. 
2. Germany. 5. Greece. 8. Rome. 
3. Russia. 6. Spain. 9. Japan and China. 


Nine Volumes. 12mo. 


Cloth. Per vol., $0.60. 


HE HISTORICAL TALES, by CuarLes Morris, are exceptionally 
Bi serviceable as Supplementary Readers. Each volume is cemplete in 
itself, containing stories of a distinctive country or people. The author does 
not confine himself to bare narrative, but weaves in descriptioas of persons 
and places, and much information as to characters and motives and customs 


that is entertaining and instructive. 


These Tales are, as the subtitle so 


happily puts it, “ The Romance of Reality,” and not one will be overlooked 
or be carelessly read by the boy or girl into whose hands they may fall. 


A Humble Heroine. 


By L. 
The Story of Paul Dombey. 


E. TippEMAN $0. 15 
By Cuartes Dickens” .15 


Selected Stories, From Hans ANDERSEN 
Eleméntary Science Readers: 
Book IL., with Object Lessons 
Book II., with Object Lessons . 
Book IIL, with Object Lessons . 
Bible Stories for Children, ia Two Volumes: 
Vol. I., Stories from the Old Testament - ae 
Vol. I1., Stories from the New Testament . : 75 


Special Introduction Prices will be sent on application. 


Teachers and School Officers 


desirous of introducing new Text-Books are 
respectfully requested to write for terms. 


New England Agency: WILLIAM WARE & CO., 364 Washington St., Boston. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Publishers ~ 


PHILADELPHIA 


“STANDARD” WATER COLORS. 


These Water Colors are “standard” because they are based on the Solar Spectrum. 


Here is a list of our best-selling boxes: 


No. A-1. Eight pans —six Standards and two Grays, . 


$0 25 


No. 6. Eight cakes — same colors as above, ... .. .26 
No. 8. Four large cakes — Red, two Yellows, and Blue, . .20 


No. 13. Four pans — Red, two Yellows, and Blue, . .. 


-20 


No. 9. Nine tubes — six Standards, two Grays, and Black, .90 
No. 10. Photograph colors — six Standards, Brown and White, .25 
No. 11. Ten pans — Artist's colors, assorted to order, . . .50 
No. 12. Five pans — Artist's colors, assorted to order, . . .80 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


College of Oratory. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational Institutions. 


TON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


Mite tor Catalog 


Price-List, * 


PUBLISHING 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


M45- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe 
for the advancement of art edu cation, and train 
ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw. 
ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., ton 
G. H. Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is callea 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata 
logues address Henny WHITTEMORE, Principal. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. yorn. A.M, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLem, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address the 
Principal, 


P. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
G. Taowesow Prineinal. 


TRACHERS INSTITUTES. 
LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 

Address Winsare TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


COMPANY 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<— 


Agents Wanted. 


LIFE OF T. DEWITT TALMAGE, by his 
son, REV. FRANK DEWITT TALMAGE, and asso- 
ciate editors of ‘Christian Herald.” Onjy book 
endorsed by Talmage family. Enormous profit for 


agents who act quickly. Outfit ten cents. Write 
immediately. CLARK & CO., 

222 8. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mention this paper. 


Any Subscriber 


of the Jounnat or Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated 
sending us,on a postal card, the name and 
. address to which he would like the paper sent. 


ets 
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is decay- and vermin 
and inexpensive 


Agents at all central points. 


EAST SIDE SCHOOL, PONTIAC, ILL. 
Paul 0. Moratz, Architect, Bloomington, Ill. 


**Next to light and ventilation, sound-deadening is the most 
important item of schoolhouse construction.” 


The only scientific and sanitary deadener is 


Cabot’s Deadening Quilt.” 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves, 
-proof, uninflammable, 


Sample of Quilt, and special brochure on schoolhouse deafening, sent on application. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mnfr., 


BS 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U. 8. 
SEVEN BUILDINGS. 

OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 
' COMPLETE COURSES IN 


ORATORY, ACADEMICS & METHODS. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates. board, rooms, 
and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Cornell University 


July 7 to August 16, 1902. 


94 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
For Circular and Book of Views, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University,-Ithaca, N.Y. 


Harvard University 


SUMMER COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


in languages, history, government, psychology, ed- 
ucation, art, music, mathematics, surveying, shop- 
work, physics, chemistry, botany, geology, geog 
raphy, and in physical education. Especially de- 
signed for teachers, men and women. July 5 to 
August 15. For information about courses, lodg- 
ings, expenses, and reduced railway fares, address 
J.L. Love, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


s N. 8. SHALER, 
eow Chairman of Committee. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy and Science, 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering, :nd Chem- 
istry. Annual Commencement, June 18th. Fall 
term begins September 11th. 

or Catalogues, address TuE REGISTRAR, 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 


Summer Session, 
June 30--- Angust 8, 1902. 

: Faculty, 50; Courses, 120 in Letters and Science. 
Full faculty and laboratory courses in Engineering 
and Eight special courses of lectures 
on education by President G. STANLKY HALL, and 
other distinguished educators, 

Single tuition fee of $15. For circulars address 
Registrar, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


The National CorrespondenoeNormal College 
FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolroom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 


Home The University of Chicago 
Ss d offers over 225 elementary and col- 


lege courses by correspondence 
English, Mathematics, Physiography, Zoology, Physi- 


ology, Botany, etc. Instruction {s personal. Univer- 
sity credit = prenwee for college courses successfully 
completed. ork may begin at any time. For cir- 


culars address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. (Div. P), Chicago, Ill. 


HEN corresponding with our advertise 
WwW please mention this journal. = 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
ata gentee) and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
to $35 weekly? Situations always obtainabl:. You 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. We are the orig- 
inal instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


WINSHIP **4°RGENoY 


20 Pemberton Square, Boston,Mass, 
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